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THE KING MUST DIE 
by 
MARY RENAULT 


Book Society Choice 


for September 


jp is hard to recall any novel selected for members of 

the Book Society that is a greater triumph of creative 
imagination than Mary Renault’s The King Must Die. 
Fresh from re-reading it, curbing my enthusiasm and 
moderating my transports (as a critic should), I am still 
moved to praise it up to the limits of my abilities. 


Reviewed by Daniel George in The Bookman 


Book-of-the-Month Club Choice in America 


LONGMANS 


Foreword 
—_—* 


In discussing Writers at Work last month, I forgot to mention that 
The Paris Review (from which the interviews had been selected) 
is on sale in this country, and can be obtained from the publishers’ 
if your bookseller hasn’t got it. The current number (18) has 
another of these interviews, on this occasion with Ernest Heming- 
Way: especially interesting, not only for what Hemingway says, but 
for the frankness with which the record reveals his spasms of irrita- 
tion with the whole interviewing technique of solemn leading 
questions. (I suppose there is no way of avoiding this, except when 
two authors are talking together, on equal terms, and the informa- 
tion comes naturally out of their conversation.) Once more a lead- 
ing writer of our time confesses to the effort and the dedication 
behind his work: he tells us, for instance, that he re-wrote the ending 
to Farewell to Arms thirty-nine times before he was satisfied. And 
consider the general picture that emerges from the interview, of an 
author standing in front of his desk every morning, perhaps from 
as early as 6 a.m., and working (still standing) right through to noon, 
achieving from all this concentration an advance on many days as 
small as 450 words (about the same as Dickens at the end of his 
life), and not much more than 1,240 at the best. Then compare it 
with the speed and brilliance of Hemingway’s work in its supreme 
moments, the impression of inevitability and racing inspiration the 
great passages give. There is a lesson of humility for other writers 
in this, and for writers-in-the-making of hope. 

In reply to one of the questions, Hemingway shoots off a list of 
the artists he has learned most from. It is not meant to be, could 
not be definitive, but what struck me, apart from the number of 
painters in the list, was that of the seven Anglo-Saxon writers 
mentioned two only were American (Mark Twain and Thoreau) 
and of the other five ‘English’ writers, three were from the seven- 
teenth century: Shakespeare, Marvell, Donne. Later on, Hemingway 
comments: ‘I read some Shakespeare every year, Lear always. Cheers 
you up if you read that.’ 

Is it a surprise that one of the half-dozen great writers who have 
made modern American literature should lay more emphasis on 
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_ writers from England than from his own country? Fifty years ago 
the question would, I believe, have seemed absurd: most educated 
| people saw English literature as one, whichever side of the Atlantic 
(or in whichever hemisphere) it was written. Everyone now is fully 
aware of the vigorous independent growth and maturing of the 
_ American offshoot since then; but in a recent article (which appeared 
first in The Sewanee Review and subsequently in the September 
number of Encounter) Lionel Trilling puts the situation in a more 
disturbing light—at any rate for those of us who have not had 
frequent contact with the American academic world. In effect, what 
Lionel Trilling says in Reflections on a Lost Cause (originally a 
lecture) is that the idea of American literature as a branch—ad- 
mittedly a great and distinctive branch—of an English literature 
that has been growing in all its splendour for six centuries has almost 
disappeared in literary studies. For the American student today 
there is world literature: English one important branch, but Ameri- 
can, another important branch, quite separate. He is encouraged 
- to read the great writers of all literature, but not to single English 
literature out for any special attention. Excellent that he should be 
encouraged to study Dante, Goethe, Flaubert, Proust; but how can 
_ he understand his own literature, its roots and its potentialities, 
unless the literature of the English language comes first? For it is 
in fact the idea of Janguage as the organic life of literature that is 
being lost. And the loss will surely be great. That an American writer 
should list Captain Marryat as one of his ‘forbears’, as Hemingway 
does, will very soon come to seem fantastic. In his Mood of the 
Month contribution to this number, Mr John Wain speaks of his 
belief that ‘there is such a thing as English literature, that it exists 
outside the framework of examinations and qualifications and jobs, 
that it is vitally interesting and that to study it, and still more to try 
to add to it, is a justifiable task for a man’s lifetime’. The failure 
of this belief will be the greatest part of the loss. The really dis- 
turbing thing is that Lionel Trilling gives the impression, in his 
article, of being obliged to apologize for deploring it. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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Graham Greene 
OUR MAN IN HAVANA 


October 


Somerset Maugham 
POINTS OF VIEW 


November 


John Steinbeck 


LHE LOG 
FROM THE SEA OF CORTEZ 
September 


Hesketh Pearson 
JOHNSON & BOSWELL 


October 


Richard Church 


A COUNTRY WINDOW 


November 


HENRIK IBSEN 


Three Poems 
Translated by Robert Bly 
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THE EIDER-BIRD 


Once by the hoof-gray fjord in Norway lived 

An eider-bird. He pulled 

From his breast down with beads of blood 

To build his nest; but the fjord-fisher’s 

Mind is steel: he robs the nest to the last puff. Still 
The fisherman cold—the bird’s still warm! 

He harvests again the crop of his breast. 

Robbed once more, once more in a picked crook 
He lines the nest. But when the treasure’s ended, plundered 
The third time, he stretches his wings 

One spring night 

Parting the fog with a bloody breast; 

To the South, to the South, to a coast with sun! 


BURNT SHIPS 


He turned from the North 

The prows of his ships, 

Seeking the laughing god-roads 
Of light; white huts of the North 
Sunk down in the sea; 

The Mediterranean goat-men 
Soothed his demand. 


He burnt his ships! 

The smoke drifted, 

Turning blue, like a long 

Bridge to the North. 

Toward those huts 

In the snow, from the green south, 
Every night a horseman rides. 


II 


HENRIK IBSEN 


INTRICACIES 


An apple tree once stood in an orchard, 
Full to bursting of snowy blooms. 


There bustled about the orchard a little bee; 
He became entangled in love in an apple bloom. 


Therefore both lost their peace; 
But then became engaged, these two. 


The bee flew out on his summer journey. 
When he turned home, the bloom was a nubbin. 


The bee cried, and the green fruit laughed! 
However there was nothing to do about it now. 


Hid under the tree, in the ruins of a wall, 
There lived a poor, but honest mouse. 


He sighed in need: O nubbin so lovely, 
My cellar were heaven, if you were mine! 


The bee, who was loyal, took off in pursuit. 
When he turned home, the nubbin was fruit. 


The bee mourned, and the fruit laughed; 
But there was nothing to do about it now. 


Hid under the eaves, there hung, like a basket, 
A bird’s nest: there abode a sparrow. 


He sighed in need: O fruit so lovely, 
My nest were heaven, if you were mine! 
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The bee mourned, and the fruit laughed, 
The mouse fought, and the sparrow struggled. 


But all went to pieces; there was no answer:— 
There was nothing to do about it now. 


Then the fruit rolled from the branch and burst. 
And the mouse fell dead in a half-choked ak! 


The sparrow fell likewise;—in his shelter he lay 
When the grain sheaf was nailed up for Christmas day. 


When the bee was free, every twig was bare, 
Summer was over, and all blooms were gone. 


So he went in the hive, and found peace there, 
And died at last as an industrialist of wax. 


See, all this wear and trouble would have been spared, 
Had the bee turned mouse, when the bloom turned nubbin. 


And it all could have ended so nice and sweet, 
Had the mouse turned bird, when the green turned red. 
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Luxor 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 
oe 


he civilization of Moslem Egypt was a balanced blend of 
elements that differed widely in age and origin; now the 
presence of Europeans and the introduction of certain new 
things and people and ideas have resulted not only in the destruc- 
tion of that aggregate of ancient customs which formed a coherent 
way of life and thought and for which we have failed to provide 
an adequate substitute, 

but further, in breaking up the former balance of these elements, 
so that the problem of creating or discovering a new balance has 
become even harder and can only be solved in so far as the historic 
relation between the various coexisting realms is understood. 

In fact, the European infiltration has not left untouched the 
ancient monuments with which so much of Egyptian custom and 
art were bound up; but unlike the successive waves of previous 
civilizations, it has not contributed to the destruction and oblitera- 
tion of these monuments, to their burial under ever-increasing dust 
and darkness. On the contrary, thanks to European archaeologists, 
they are becoming accessible in ever greater number, they are being 
dug up and restored, examined and studied, made much of; the 
light being shed on them and on that society to which they bear 
witness is a completely new light, quite different from the 
ambiguous glimmer of earlier times; 

and owing to the increasing number of tourists for whom they 
are the prime attraction, they are being made to play an unexpected 
role in the country’s economy, so that even if he does not live in 
their vicinity an Egyptian is constantly reminded of their presence, 
in a quite unforeseen fashion, and so that the old attitude 
towards them is having to be completely revised. 

There are, to be sure, scholars in France and in other Western 
countries who study Islam, and who are doubtless better versed 
than the professors of El Azhar in certain aspects of its history or 
literature, able to provide far superior editions of certain texts: 
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i there are others who study ancient Egypt or Coptic Christianity; 
_ but the dramatic and thrilling thing about the Nile Valley is that 
_ €very peasant, however ignorant and destitute he may be, is daily 
faced with the problem of the interrelation between these worlds, 
and of their relation to modern Europe or to America, whose tech- 
_ niques and ideas are threatening to swamp him, 

a question which he is evidently incapable of answering at 
present, which he can quite happily leave in abeyance while he 
is still far enough away from school or factory but which, as soon 
_as he comes closer to these, will become so obsessive and bewilder- 
ing as to prevent him from learning what he needs and wants to 
know. 

Now what one might call average European thought, that is to 
say the mental structure common to those French, English and 
American traders, engineers and teachers who used to be so power- 
ful, the type of thought by which their modern universities were 
entirely dominated at that time (the years 1950-51, before the 
departure of Farouk), could not really help the Egyptians in this 
matter, nor can it help them today, 

for, although it does require a view of history of a certain type, 
it can only offer one whose scope, as regards both time and space, 
is inadequate. 

Indeed any Frenchman, for instance, particularly if he has had a 
secondary education, is capable of making a rough résumé of the 
history of mankind, which will include the Greeks and the Romans 

(also the Hebrews, to whom we owe the Bible and the Catholic 
religion, but that’s a special field which they often prefer not to 
mention), then the Christian medieval period, the Renaissance, and 
finally modern Europe with its science, which is conquering the 
world, 

an outline which claims to be adequate to provide explana- 
tions of everything without the need to bring in all those other 
nations and civilizations which are so strange and quaint, exotic 
and amusing, but to which a sensible serious-minded person, a 
respectable businessman or politician, could not really devote his 
attention without appearing ridiculous, 

so that whole spheres as vast and amazing as ancient Egypt or 
Islam only appear in their account of the universe in the form of 
footnotes, appendices or semi-humorous vignettes, 

like small secondary regions whose existence may well be ignored 
since basically they alter nothing and explain nothing, whose works 
of art and whose languages a few eccentrics are entitled to study 
if they have the leisure, 
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whose ruins they may excavate if they bring back statues or 
jewels to enrich our museums or collections, that being a luxury 


<1 gate hy ed 


which gratifies everybody’s vanity, but which is quite liable to be 


considered unreasonable and to be struck off the expense list. 

Naturally such a picture is meaningless to even the humblest 
Egyptian peasant since, for him, the primary enigma is the age of 
the Pharaohs, and the traditional past, for him, means Islam, so 
that he is faced with the necessity of setting European history, as 
represented by one of those Europeans whom he may meet in the 
streets of Cairo or the hotels of Luxor, within a far vaster context, 

an enormous, a colossal task, but one so urgent that its realization 
cannot long be postponed and that in this country, as in all the 
great Eastern countries in the throes of upheaval, a new way of 
looking at and interpreting history will be discovered and will 
spread, inevitably affecting the history of Europe itself, bringing 
immense changes of stress and perspective, 

a task by which I was myself confronted, when I lived in this 
country and had, as it were, become one of its nationals—one who 
had, to an exceptional degree, forgotten his origins and assimilated 
the lessons of Europe, as though I had been born in this country 
and had left it at an early age to live in France, and my arrival 
was really a return home, 

if I wanted to survive intact, if I wanted to keep my open- 
mindedness, if I wanted to escape that ruinous state of intellectual 
desolation in which my colleagues of the Minieh High School, so 
dreadfully unlucky compared with myself, were floundering. 

And so, just as my visits to Cairo were not merely an attempt 
to remake contact with that Europe of which I felt deprived but 
the most powerful instrument at my disposal for the analysis of 
modern Egypt and the improvement of my vision of it, so my very 
rapid visits to the sites of ancient Egypt were not simply an aesthetic 
escape; they were bound up with an effort to reassess and broaden 
the views I had inherited from my upbringing, an effort of which I 
had indeed felt the need even before leaving France, but only in a 
remote disinterested fashion, certainly not so clearly, so urgently, 
so keenly as now. 

Thus, for instance, the stupendous Djesur monument at Saqqarah, 
recently rediscovered and reconstructed, which presents so new 
an enigma to the Egyptian people, became for me too an obsessive 
enigma, not merely an object to be admired and wondered at with 
detachment; it has become so intimately part of me that there 
is a certain region of my mind which will only become clear in so 
far as | am better able to understand, to grasp the reasons which 
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5 made these men of fifty centuries ago, in so violent an outburst of 
_ inventive genius, construct with such care all these false doors, 
these precious houses filled with common stones, this terraced 
pyramid which, a few years ago, was all that rose above the sand: 
_ and what are the relations between all of this and what came 
_ after it; 
' thus, in the tomb of Petosiris at Tunah el Gebel, near Minieh, 
which dates from the Persian era, and on whose walls, as I know, 
are carved maxims some of which are translated literally in the 
_ Book of Proverbs, I sought enlightenment about my own origins 
and those of the religion in which I had been brought up; and again, 
even more clearly, in the sterilized amphitheatre of El] Amarna, 

I sought a new and better approach to problems which had 
troubled me for years and which were troubling me here far more 
directly and more deeply. 

Being no Egyptologist, I can merely indicate this sphere; I only 
want to suggest what sources of enlightenment may be found here 
in the study and solution of these questions, now that meticulous 
investigators have begun to attack this gigantic nest of difficulties, . 
unearthing them, setting them buzzing like a swarm of wasps, 

towards the understanding not only of contemporary Egypt, to 
which one’s thoughts constantly and surreptitiously revert, but of 
Europe itself, Europe, heir to the Roman Empire, within which so 
many signs, spread far and wide, are forever pointing towards this 
focus of light, whose radiance is fainter to our eyes but almost 
as ambiguous as it is for the Moslems of Cairo. 

Now the place above all others where this source of light is dis- 
played, offering itself in all its splendour for our study, is clearly — 
whatever may be the beauty of other sites—that immense city of 
tombs and temples on either bank of the river at Luxor, certainly 
the most impressive collection of ruins known, those of ancient 
Thebes, which even in their worst state of neglect have never 
failed to emit a dim but constant glory, I need no further evidence 
than Bossuet’s description: 

‘There have been discovered in Sayd (which as you know is 
the name of the Thebaid) temples and palaces which are still almost 
whole, full of innumerable pillars and statues. One palace above 
all ‘is to be admired there, whose remains appear to have been 
preserved for the sole purpose of dimming the glory of all other 
great masterpieces. Four avenues, stretching as far as the eye can 
see, marked out here and there by sphinxes as remarkable for their 
size as for the rare substance of which they are made, lead to four 
porticoes of an astonishing height. What magnificence and what 
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vastness! And moreover those who have described this astonishing _ 


building had not the time to go all round it, and are not even 
certain that they saw the half of it; but everything that they saw 
amazed them. One hall, which apparently formed the centre of 
this superb palace, was supported by a hundred and twenty columns 
thirty feet thick and tall in proportion, interspersed with obelisks 
which so many centuries have failed to lay low. The very colours, 
that is to say the part that soonest yields to the ravages of time, 
still endure amidst the ruins of this admirable edifice, and still 
retain their brightness, so well did the Egyptians know how to 
impart the character of immortality to all their handiwork.’ 

This is in Part III of the Discours, and indeed one cannot help 
imagining the different direction that French Classical art might 
have taken, the different aspect that Versailles might have worn, 
had the advice been followed that Bossuet gives in the following 
paragraph: 

‘Now that the King’s name is becoming known in the remotest 
corners of the earth, and that the quest for the finest works of 
_ art and nature which he is promoting is being carried equally far 
afield, would it not be an object worthy of his noble interest to 
discover the beauties hidden in the deserts of the Thebaid, and to 
enrich our architecture with the inventions of Egypt? Through 
what power, through what art has this country become the marvel 
of the universe?’ 

Now if the glamour of Egypt, as reflected in a traveller’s tale, 
made so strong an impression on Bossuet, he was well aware that 
Imperial Rome, on which Imperial France was striving, a long way 
after, to model itself, was even more susceptible to that glamour, 
for he goes on: 

‘Egypt alone could raise monuments for posterity. Her obelisks, 
by their beauty as well as by their great height, still form the 
principal ornament of Rome; and mighty Rome, in despair of 
equalling the Egyptians, held that the borrowed monuments of 
Egypt's kings were a sufficient tribute to her own grandeur.’ 

And to make quite clear to what point our knowledge of Egyptian 
antiquity is still in its infancy, not merely because of the countless 
vague prejudices about it which we have inherited and of which 
we can only slowly rid ourselves, but also because of the very vast- 
ness of the documentary material to be deciphered and explained, 
I need only mention that when I went to Luxor for the first time, 
in February, during the half-yearly vacation, one of the young 
Egyptologists whom | met there told me that he was engaged, in 
his spare time, in copying out the incriptions which entirely cover 
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: the walls of that section of the temple of Karnak which has been 
so famous for so long, the pillared hall in which, as Bossuet says, 
a few colours still endure, but much more faintly, much less freshly 
_ than in certain other monuments exhumed since then, for instance 
_in the marvellous temple of Seti I at Abydos, 

_ that he was collating these inscriptions, which had never been 
* done because they are merely ritual texts, and the most urgent task 
| for these scholars is naturally to copy them out, publish them and 
‘interpret whatever can be dated. 

I returned to Luxor in May, as my French colleagues from Minieh 
and myself were holding examinations at Qeneh, the neighbouring 
_ prefecture. The heat was already intense; there was not a single 
tourist left there; we had it all to ourselves. 

One morning at five o’clock we took the boat which we had 
hired the night before, our boatman being a lad of thirteen or 
fourteen, to whose father we paid the sum of five piastres, or fifty 
francs, for the whole day, and we went over to the Shore of the 
Dead. 

This time, when we made our way into that long gorge winding 
between dazzling rocks, which opens out into the Valley of the 
Kings, that amphitheatre hollowed out of the pyramid-shaped 
mountain, 

which was thought of as a natural pyramid for many centuries 
after the first pyramids had been raised up by men, 

a funeral monument built by the gods for those kings who had 
long been known to be the gods’ brothers, and who strove to impress 
this on men’s memories by setting up their own funeral monuments 
below, facing the river, 

we did not take those strange black carriages drawn by gaunt 
horses, in which groups of tourists are conducted in long processions, 

but we found a donkey-boy who accompanied us throughout 
our expedition. 

We saw some of the royal tombs which are most difficult of 
access, notably that of Tutmosis III with its great oval hall in 
which the custodian showed us, by the light of an acetylene torch, 
the drawings all along the wall which illustrate, summarily and 
vividly, the Book of the Underworld, 

then we visited a few of the four hundred numbered tombs, we 
went on to the terraces of Deir el Bahari, and we must have gone 
to the rest house near the Ramesseum to eat the picnic lunch we 
had brought with us, and to sleep... . 

I can’t remember the sequence of things, they have all grown 
somewhat confused and have shifted about in my mind... . 
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But one incident occurred that evening which summed up for | 
me the whole of my Egyptian journey, and in which all those 
swarms of problems which I had raised with every step I took were 
symbolically solved, which was Egypt’s answer to me, as it were, 
its fundamental acceptance of the urgent questions I had begun 
to put to it. 

Just as we left the necropolis of Deir el Medineh, an Egyptian 
peasant, very tall, wearing a long, very neat, blue-black gown and 
a small white turban, stopped us on the path and greeted us, 
particularly myself, with an air of great delight. 

I could understand nothing of what he was saying to me, of 
what he wanted, nor the reason for his attitude, when suddenly 
I caught amid the flow of his speech the four syllables: André Lebon. 

This was the name of the boat I had taken at Marseilles four 
months earlier, with another friend who was not here but had 
landed up in a different Egyptian city to myself: a boat which did 
not belong to the regular service to Alexandria, but on this occasion 
was replacing the Champollion which was under repair, 

a boat which had been used to transport troops to Indo-China, 
and had its hold fitted out with canvas hammocks stretched one 
above the other all round the great square hole, down which ran 
a long ladder covered with a big tarpaulin at night or in wet weather, 

and which served on this occasion to house the fourth-class pas- 
sengers, including ourselves. 

On leaving, everyone had been given an old metal plate, a knife, 
fork and spoon and a mug, which one would hide carefully so as 
to find them again for the next meal, but as they couldn’t always 
be found one had to pick up anything that was lying about; 

being fourth-class passengers we were not entitled to service, 
and so we were told that two of our number must volunteer, or 
be appointed, to fetch the bread and wine and pots of soup and 
food from the kitchen; it was always my friend and I, as soon as 
the hour struck, because we insisted on having our food hot; we 
climbed down the ladder, balancing the food, but often were not 
skilful enough to prevent it splashing over on windy days and 
making star-shaped puddles on the table below. 

We lived thus for four days in this primitive squalor, surrounded 
by vomit, in this pit where the plebeians were stowed away and 
over the edge of which ladies used sometimes to peer, my friend 
(who was a philosopher) and I, a young Lebanese who had just 
finished his service in the Foreign Legion and was going to set up 
as a hairdresser in Beirut, some rich students from Cairo who had 
been to Paris for their vacation and had spent rather too much 
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-™money there, various individuals of dubious professions, and the 
_ Egyptian athletics team (minus their leader, who had won an award 
entitling him to a first-class ticket) on their way back from some 
_ championship or other, 

who had given a display of their talents, in full force, before the 
_ whole ship, with the Captain presiding, the comic interlude being 
provided by a contortionist who was a Beauty King as well, Mon- 
_ sieur Egypt or something of the sort, who was also returning from 
some competition with his wife, the only woman in this hold, 

and in a bed not far from mine (many of them were unoccupied, 
but only part of the lamps were working), was a smiling peasant 
_ from Upper Egypt, who did not know a single word of French, the 
only person who was not in European dress but wore a long, very 
neat blue-black gown, and a felt cap surrounded by a very clean 
white turban, 

and we managed to discover that he was the servant of a gentle- 
man who was working at Luxor and who had taken him to Paris 
with him during his summer vacation (travelling second-class him- 
self, up above, with his wife and children), 

that Paris had filled him with amazement, and that he had 
brought back from it, in his suitcase, a talisman which he would 
only show, with infinite precautions, to those whom he judged 
_ capable of delighting in it as he did: 

a stereoscope with ten views in it: the Opéra, the Arc de 
Triomphe, etc..., 

and it was this peasant whom | recognized at last on the path 
leading to the cemetery of Deir el Medineh, where his master, who 
was absent for the moment, was in charge of excavations. 

Then we got off our donkeys; we went into the little village, 
into his clay dwelling, into his room, which was furnished only with 
a huge, fantastic copper bed which must surely have been brought 
to Luxor several decades ago for one of the big hotels on the other 
bank. 

Then, when we had finished drinking the scalding mint tea 
brought by one of the laughing women gathered in the window- 
recess, he went to fetch that stereoscope which had, meanwhile, 
become a talisman for me too. 

Thus after having feasted for a whole day on sunlight and 
antiquity, we sat in the cool darkness of this room and, thanks to 
the friendliness of this man with whom we could barely speak, 
whom I had never expected to meet again, whom I should certainly 
not have recognized if he had not recognized me first, ; 

we were able to gaze with delight, and with even more astonish- 
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ment and satisfaction than on the day when it had really rained, 
for the first and only time, at Minieh, 

at those streets which had been so familiar to us but had grown 
so remote during our stay, the Champs-Elysées and, above all, the 
Place de la Concorde with that obelisk in its midst, the obelisk from 
Luxor, as we had known, of course, as we had often been told, 
although only now did we begin to understand the meaning and 
the implications of the phrase. 

And I was well aware that this understanding between us, which 
for all its strength and purity remained wordless, could only have 
moved on to the plane of speech, could only have developed into 
real communication had those scattered fragments of space and 
time, which the present moment had drawn together, formed part 
of some organized whole, accessible to speech, to which we could 
have referred, on which we could have depended, and which would 
have satisfied us both. 

We lingered a long while drinking in the freshness that flowed 
from those pictures, then one of my companions reminded us that 
we had told our boatman we should be back before sunset. 

Now the sun was already very low, and dropping rapidly. 

We got back on to our donkeys; we cast long shadows before 
us in the flushed air, like the pylons of the funeral temple of 
Rameses II on our right, like the colossi of Memnon on our left, and 
I felt extraordinarily happy because a small piece of the world 
had really been revealed to me, confusedly but with an absolute 
certainty that would never fail me, the slight ache in my spine 
and the weariness that suddenly overwhelmed me being, as it 
were, the guarantee of this. 

Night had fallen long since when we reached the bank. Our boat- 
man grumbled. 

When shall I go back to Egypt? 
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The track that stops there is a final one. 

So absolute its ending that it seems 

What other tracks are lesser copies of 

— Paradigm of them all. The sea, the sun 

Are the next stage, with nothing in between. 
A quick place this to know your journey’s done. 


The journey, not the direction. It goes on 
Beyond the wild rose and the barking dog 
With a bird’s rush to soar out into space: 
It shows the lie the journey is, undergone, 
It seems, for the direction’s sake and not 
The croft it set its endless love upon. 


The sea rips in between two claws of stone 
Or races out, as meaning does with words. 
—So, here’s a statement at its seeming end. 
Only who makes it knows that it has flown 
Into a space where dogs need never bark 

Or roses, in their thorns, be overblown. 
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Dante Called You Beatrice 


(A further extract from A Writer’s Note-Book) 
To the memory of Arthur Howard Potts and Julia Beevor Potts 


eee 


Other men have won her love 

The love of this lonely person 

Who wears her sorrow like a shawl 

But they were young or Greek or handsome 


ere then are some of the things I wanted to say to you. If 
HH: had but loved me. I would have taken a whole lifetime 


to have said them. They would have sounded more natural 
that way. Our children growing up, the ordinary doings of every day 
life, would have punctuated them. As it is, I had to crowd them all 
in here. 

My life with being in love with a woman started sixteen years ago 
when she said no to me very gently indeed; and it ended that evening 
when, even more gently still, you kissing me, told me you did not 
love me. What I will now do with my love I do not know. 

So then let what follows, be good-bye. ‘Farewell, and if forever, 
then forever, fare thee well.’ If I have any real art mixed up with 
my very real love, we shall meet again, through the decades and 
perhaps even longer, in the minds of a few very lonely people. I 
am sure that I shall be just as shy with you then, as I was, that after- 
noon in Rome, in the Via Mario dei Fiori. My shyness was your 
chaperone. I'll be all right, a love as real as this can’t do me any harm. 
It has, in fact and quite factually, brought back into daily use those 
good things in my own nature, which had laid for years dormant and 
unused because of so much failure. 

Live and be wifed and happy, all the joy of a mother’s life to you. 
Yes, all this world can give you of delight, and then... ; and do not 
quite forget. 

But these things that I am going to say here, to be of any lasting 
value, must of their very nature be such that any man could use, 
to please, to honour or to adorn, any woman. 
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___ Because Dante used to call you Beatrice, and Petrarch, Laura, while 
_ Shakespeare hid his you, under the title of The Dark Lady or Mr 
_ W.H., as I call you a New England girl; while in our own lifetimes, 
_ William Butler Yeats called you Maud Gonne MacBride. 

_ Other men may use these if and where they will, for my part, I 
_ am addressing them to a tall girl, who once lived in a little house, in 
_ a thin street, that leads on down to the banks of a huge river. 

__— These wild flowers growing on the mountains of my mind will 
__be with you always. Yet'they will never intrude on you, in no way 
_ will they even interfere with your privacy. They will need no 
_ watering or other attentions. Should you ever have use or need of 
them however, even for a moment, you will find them here, freshly 
cut, on guard, on the mantelpiece of your memory. The sight and 
the smell of them, can but remind you of your own beauty and of 
your own goodness. Because it was out of them that they grew. 

There is, in fact, a wide flower growing, in a broken vase, on a 
mantle in my memory. This flower will die when you are dead, and 
' while you live will grow. Never again will you go to a party un- 
escorted, because the whole army of one man’s thoughts, all the truth 
in one man’s mind, and all the love in one man’s heart, will be 
standing on the frontiers of your life, on guard at the ready. This 
is all I have to give you; This is all that God gave me. 

Now I can’t sing you a song, nor can | tell you a story. Meaning 
_ Iam not a poet or a novelist. What I want to do here, is to wand 

these words into toy soldiers, for your very own children to play 
with, in battles where the bully is the loser. 

You really are beautiful you know, not just pretty or merely 
sexy, but deeply and lifelongly beautiful. So beautiful that I am 
convinced that God had to ask Michelangelo how to make you 
that Vermont Wednesday afternoon when you were born. And 
you'll make the best mother since Our Lady. 

My heart is the architect of the house I want to build for you. 

It’s happened before, women, even very fine women, have often 
throughout history preferred a pretty face to all the grandeur in 
the world. To much more real grandeur than the little I can muster 
and command. I don’t see why I take it all so personally. 

Often while in the presence of the person whom I love, I have felt 
ashamed of myself for having done so badly in the world. Yet she 
herself, for all her superlatives, did not do so well in it: often having 
to wait and see some silly exhibitionist near-slutty girl preferred 
before her. She was indeed too fine to get on in the world. That in 
part is the reason why I love her. Yet, vanity is such that it functions 
even when it is not needed. - 
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Yet when one is ashamed of oneself for reasons that do not call 
for shame; often in that condition, one is then liable to go out and do — 
things for which one should be and really is ashamed. 

It was not, you know, because of your sorrow that I loved you. 
Perhaps it was a bit because of it, that I did so much about you. 
I love you because you are an example of all those things I have 
loved so deeply and for so long, before I ever met you. 

I would like to say something to you, something that would make 
this language a little bigger after I had said it. After all it is better to 
have failed while trying to climb a mountain than to stand forever 
boasting on a sand dune. 

Knowing you, was to me as exciting and as novel as the first 
human footprints must have been to the snow on the summit of 
Mount Everest. 

Perhaps some day, a son of yours will meet and win the girl 
he loves and stay in love with her for every moment of their long 
life together. In that event, my own love of you will not have been 
in vain. However, whoever she is, should she not love him, she 
could not turn him down more beautifully than you turned me 
down. I will never believe that any man has ever been refused with 
greater grace. There was, in fact, more love in your No than in many 
a woman’s Yes. Yet the absence of resentment, and the knowledge 
of the seriousness of my longing, all your care and all your under- 
standing could not hide the finality of your refusal. That night, as 
I closed your bedroom door, without ever having crossed the 
threshold, I went out and put my mother’s wedding ring into a 
beggar’s cup. That was all the marriage that I had. 

I once saw the person | love in the presence of the man she was in 
love with. Her whole body lit up like a star in the cold. She came to 
life as a child does at the Zoo. When he went out of the room he went 
out of her life. When he went out of her life, the life went out of 
her. I could never put it back. The man her body wanted did not 
want her heart and her soul. The man who longed, with every inch 
of his being, for her heart and her soul, was no use to her body. 
This is love’s strange arithmetic. Nothing ever seems to add up. 

I never saw her, except when she was clothed in the huge mantle 
of my love of her, which always covered her, from the top of her 
cradle to the tip of her old age. 

If I were God for a day, and only had your interests at heart, I 
quite honestly don t know which I would do: have him fall in love 
with you, or make you fallsin love with me. But then if I were God, 
I would know. 


If I had had children from the woman I love, their whole child- 
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hood, all their growing up, would have been a love letter from me 

_ to her. For I loved her so much, | tended to imagine that I could 

_ have made her pregnant by simply looking at her. 

__ This disease you have of falling in love with pretty boys (con- 

5 ventionally good-looking sensuous men, with a double helping of 

_ sex appeal— pin-up boys) and it is a disease you know, has not taken 

_ away your beauty, nor has it destroyed your goodness, but it has 

_ kept your womb empty. It is not incurable however. But if you are 

not very careful, you will never see your children stare with 

wondrous awe as a tired giraffe sails across the excited horizon of 

_ their first visit to the Zoo. 1 indeed and in fact, weuld rather be a 

_ giraffe myself, than have you miss this experience. 

__ To me, in a way, you are all women, and all women contain a 
little of you. Because of the way I am able to love you, I can now 
treat the most boring woman with some degree of courtesy. 

_  AsI went on loving you, long after I ceased to want you, I can’t 

see why you can’t love me, a little, without wanting me at all. 

I could have taught you many things, but then you would have 
been the school in which | taught. 

When one really does love a woman properly, one loves every- 
thing about her. Her shape and her size, her country and her 
parents, her class and her occupation, her faults and her sorrows, 
yes even the man she loves. 

Apart from you, the thing I love most in the world is conversation. 
You can imagine then how happy | was when talking to you. 

I would rather have liked to have been able to introduce you to my 
father. 

There is, they tell me, something very attractive about unrequited 
love. But certainly not to the lover or even to the person who is loved. 
~ When I do die. don’t come to the funeral, don’t pray for me, but 
go out and find a poet who is being laughed at by literary hangers-on, 
and put a few pound notes in his pocket, don’t stop to be thanked. 
But I instead, thank you now, very much indeed. 

Todah Raba, that means thank you, in the language that Our Lord 
used. 

Love that is not permanent is hardly love at all. When one looks 
at the woman one loves, one sees her as a little girl of six and as an 
old lady of sixty-five. 

When one is really in love, one is in love with a woman in rela- 
tion to herself, quite apart from her relation to you. 

I know that I only love so deeply because I have been so lonely, 
put then did I not love so deeply and so singularly, I would never 
have been so lonely. It is always, as usual, a bit of both. 
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At some point in English history, justice must have married _ 


liberty. Else, how did you get here. . 
If sex is a sin, then God must be an old maid. Yet I’m sure that the 
only one of the twelve apostles who had any sex appeal was Judas 


Iscariot. The very language was crying the day I said good-bye to - 


you. 

There are a number of things which I have done in my life, which 
now I have met you, I will never do again. 

One must try to live with dignity and reality. It is getting them 
both to come together that is the difficult thing. Reality without 
dignity is boring. Dignity without reality is theatrical. 

I will try now so to order and arrange my life that I would be 
neither embarrassed nor ashamed if you were to walk in on it 
unexpectedly at any time. 

I saw your few faults, although I loved you, you saw my few 
virtues although you didn’t love me. 

The pattern of my life for almost two decades now, has been that 
the person whom I love does not love me, but in her turn is in 
love with a man who does not love her. This man is abnormally 
attractive to women, his taste usually runs to sexy slut-like girls, 
and he is a proper, full and half mutual friend of mine. Now to say, 
as people relatively intelligent in other matters, often do, that I 
choose this fate for myself, is just as stupid as saying that I choose to 
be born an Anglo-Irishman, or that I selected for my mother a woman 
who was to lose her husband while her children were still in their 
nursery. And she in her twenties. 

Sometimes, I am glad that you did not love me, as I am frightened 
that if you had, all the fierce insults hurled at me in my life would 
then be thrown at you too. 

I know you so much better than you know me, because I think 
about you so much more. 

I have been told, that if I had not loved you so much, I might have 
been better able to win you. This is somewhat like telling a tomato 
that if it was long and green, instead of red and round, it would be 
a cucumber. 

When you told me that you did not love me, you not only stopped 
my life from being fulfilled properly, you stopped my children from 
having a life at all. Naturally enough, as you will understand, I can 
never bring myself to think that you were right to give the answer 
that you did, but honestly, I have never, not for a moment, even 
during my worst moments, deprived you in my mind of your right 
to have made it. Even the grass has no more firmer right to be green, 
or water drunk. Yet only once, for a brief desperate useless 
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Moment, did I want to be the kind of man you could have loved. 

_ With one exception, of the ones I met, they were a smooth, shallow 

_ crew, whereas the other woman I loved the way I loved you, you 

_ would have got on with famously, and she would have loved you 

_ too. She was you in a way. The same tree but with different foliage. 

_ Togoon loving someone who does not love you is healthy enough; 

_ to go on wanting someone who does not want you, is not. 

_ When I think of you, I think of you walking. 

__ l’ve learnt a lot from loving. How much I would have learnt from 
being loved, I shall never know. 

_ As history is divided into B.C. and A.D., so my life is divided 
into before meeting you, and after knowing you. 

_ I know what I think of you, so in fact do you, but I often wonder 
what you really think of me. 

Yet you once thanked me for loving you ‘this much’. This would 

- still seem to me the greatest prize of all my life, even if I got the 
Nobel one as well. 

I should have been a poet. Good God woman, I should have been 

aman. Yet, that day in Jerusalem, I wish you could have seen me. 

As I can neither stop or even dry your tears, there is no need for 
me to see them. 

The door of heaven is not made of wood, or of any other more 
precious or rare material, but of that common one-syllable word— 
yes— spoken by the woman you love. 

I would have behaved as well in your life as Beethoven did before 
all Europe. 

All my head has ever done is to tell me that my heart is right. 

If gratitude were poetry and | were Blake, I could never thank 
you enough for the way you coped with my love for you. 

I am sure that had Shakespeare met you, we would have had 
another sonnet. 

A real woman in distress is more attractive than a slut doing well. 

Love is much deeper and even more permanent than friendship. 
Yet my principal ambition still is to be the leader of the opposition 
in the republic of your heart. The metaphors have got a little mixed, 
but then so have we. 5 

Friendship may not contain love, but love does number friendship 
high up in its long list of ingredients. 

Her search for happiness never degenerated into mere seeking for 
pleasure. 

Sex is for a night-time, love for a lifetime. 

Sex without love is a little like Hamlet would be if the Prince 
of Denmark was absent from the play altogether, yet love without 
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sex isn’t enough either. ; 

Iam perfectly well aware of the fact that, had I won you, it wou! 
only have been because things went wrong between you and you 
‘pretty boy’. But if you had been one of the lightweight silly wome 
such men like I should never have fallen in love with you in the first 
place. And had you ever come to be in love with me, you would hay 
loved me more deeply than you ever loved him. There was so muc 
more for you to love: Forgive my vanity, my pride is showing. 

If I had been your lover, the bed I would have used to make love 
to you on, would have been every moment of our lives together. 

Impotent, why I was so powerless, | could not even stop yo 
tears. 

Even the thought of you, is like the sight of land to someone 
lost at sea. 

I'd rather talk to you than marry anyone else. 

I would like to take my love of you, and using this language as 4 
tool, work it into the most beautiful object that has ever yet beer 
made, then to give it to you so that each time you looked at it, your 
life would be filled with happiness. ; 

I saw your body once behave, because of something that I hac 
said to you, as though it were willingly in my arms. 

I suppose the saddest moment of my whole life up to now was 
when I realized that you thought that I was a bit too old for you. So | 
was already too old for a woman, before I had ever won a woman} 
a woman whom | loved I mean. It was over then, before it had even 
begun. 

They tell me I tend to turn you into the Madonna. Then Our Lady’ 
you know, was only a lovely Hebrew girl, who went to the lavatory 
every day. Catholic curates please note this is a deeply religious 
remark. She too, according to legend, was lonely. 

Mary Cohen get for me, those things you had yourself, you wrote 
a poem, had a son, lived a proper life, Amen. 

It is, I know, a small and useless compensation for not having 
been loved by you while I am alive, but if I do ever finally learn tc 
write English prose really well, I may be loved by a few lonely 
people in the future, because I did love you so completely. 

Should you, by some desperate turn of fortune, happen to dic 
before me, I shall not come to your funeral or visit your grave. My 
love for you is not even your concern any more, let alone that o' 
your relatives and friends. This love you do not want and did no 
need, but refused so gently, is now my private property. But I shal 
often walk past the door of the house in which you lived and i 
which I knew you and, instead of a wreath, I will place a few mor 
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iolets on top of the milk bottle. I wonder what the new tenants 

will think? . 
_ For all the rest of my life, whenever I see anything really beautiful, 
‘shall feel like calling your attention to it. 
_ 1 would, had it been necessary (although. of course, I can’t pos- 
Sibly imagine a situation where it could have been so) willingly have 
forfeited the esteem and respect of my peers, to have won your love. 
But my very failure is driving me to the living of a life and the doing 
of a work worthy of you. 
If I were made to say, in one word, what it was about you that 
Made you so attractive, I should say it was that English anger of 
which Walter Savage Landor was the greatest exponent. Oh, don’t 
worry, love is not going to my head. I don’t think you have his brains 
or his education, but you have the same quick intelligent heart, with- 
out which his great talents would have been turned to other uses. 
. Idon’t think for a moment that I am worthy of you. I don’t mean 
‘this in a wordly sense at all. What gave me the right to approach 
you was the fact that my love for you was so real. | still think 
that human beings reach the real heights of their attainments through 
love. 

Inside my mind, my mind itself has soared, since knowing you. 
Thoughts have taken shape, emotions grew which could have had 
‘no life at all, had we not met. 

You are more important to me than everything else in the world 
is to you. 

Up till the time I met you, my whole life was an apprenticeship, 
perhaps I should say a novitiate, to the life I might have led with you. 

I am not writing about you, | am writing to you. Proust once 
wrote something very similar to a woman. But I felt this before I 
read his version of it. 

Of those who get into history, it seems it is only the poets and 
the women who really love deeply. The poets seldom get their 
women, but | didn’t even get the poetry. 

To be a rejected lover is a better fate than to have to be a bad 
husband. 

I’d know your voice in another language. 

Love purifies and absolute love purifies absolutely. 1 wonder 
would Lord Acton agree. 

I met death in the street one day last week, it looked exactly like 
life without you. 

There is, I know, about as much likelihood of you falling in iove 
with me as there is of them giving Canada back to the Indians. Yet 
man being as masculine as he is, I don’t want you to think me fickle. 
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Having declared my love, I don’t want you to think it could ever 
alter or peter out. $ 

We who have lived our lives alone and apart, may possibly come 
towards the end, to enjoy them together. It does, you know, some- 
times snow in Africa. 

The real Chinese torture of all, is to have to see the woman one 
loves being put through it, by a man she is in love with, who has 
stopped wanting her. This indeed is the worst torture I can imagine. 
This has happened to me both times I was really in love. 

I saw the breasts at which my child might have fed, mauled by a 
near corner-boy who had no real regard for the woman to whom 
they belonged. Now I don’t want even the dust of a lie to dirty this 
truth. Therefore it is only subjectively true, she didn’t think of him 
as a near corner-boy, but most of her friends did and so did the 
corner, and she did not want to be, the mother of my child. 

What however is objectively true, is that I had to stand and hear 
him talk about her, in the very room he had made love to her in, in 
the way I had heard white men talk about Negroes; the way some 
Christians talk about Jews. I’m sorry, but in the way men talk about 
women they no longer want. 

Leave me out of it altogether, she who could have married one of © 
a number of men who would have given her a proper life on this 
earth, had let herself become the half-wanted mistress of a semi-spiv. 

He wasn’t what she wanted, he was just what she took, because 
she could not get what she wanted. But some water really is not fit 
to drink, however thirsty one is. I could hardly have been more sur- 
prised had they told me that Our Lady had been having an affair 
with Judas Iscariot while Our Lord was on the Cross. 

If I had not gone mad for a season, could I have ever been sane? 
No wonder I nearly got killed, I would not have been alive at all 
unless I had. 


If she lived for a thousand years on this earth she would not cheat 
for ten minutes of it. 


I long to be with you, as the colour longs to be with the line in a 
painting by Cézanne. 
Unfaithful, I simply would never have been able to find the time, 


I would always have been too busy exploring every idea in your 
heart and every thought in your head. 


I would have liked to have seen myself after having lived with 
you for fifteen years. And I would like my father to have seen me too. 


Had I been allowed to spend two whole lifetimes with you, I 
would have asked for more. 


There are two people in the world, whom you have not met, who 
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regard you very highly—because of the way you behaved towards 


_ This is the greatest jewel, in all, that crown of thoughts I placed 
upon your ungiving heart. I'll never stop loving you for one moment 
of all my lonely life, and inside that love, there is not the smallest 
particle of knowledge, that one day you will come to love me. 

_ Men will say I put you on a pedestal, women will know I brought 
a bed up with me. 

_ When your name is mentioned by others, I feel as some Stuart 
sympathizer must have felt, when the Young Pretender’s name was 
mentioned at the Court of the Hanovers. 

- Last week I took a boy of fourteen for a walk across the Downs. 
His whole lifetime is the difference between your age and mine. 

_ The other time I told a woman I loved her, you were only fifteen. 

Being loved may make one attractive, loving does not, it seems. 
. lama poet who can’t write a poem. A lover with no lover, a knight 
in motley, a revolutionary without any barricades. A priest with no 
altar. An eagle who can’t get up. Lend me your wings. You are my 
poem, my altar, and my barricades. 

Had I but my life to live again, I would live it somewhat differently, 
but I should still have fallen in love with you. 

You have no more right to ask me to fall out of love with you 
than I have to expect you to fall in love with me. 

A life with no marriage is like a poem with no metre. 

A life without you is like a poem with no verbs. 

Failure is a good foundation for success. 

Seeing you again after all this time, would be like seeing again 
after having been blind. 

It’s you I’m after, not your sorrow, but to get you, I’d take all the 
sorrow in the world. 

Yet people who hurt you will never be hurt by anything. There 
is nothing there to hurt. 

When you are out of it, London looks empty. This is an exaggera- 
tion but love itself is an exaggeration, so then is poetry, so too is 
faith. 

The day you were born, I was probably playing on the beach in 
Brighton. The day I began to fall in love with you, I was seeing you, 
and some other people, off to Brighton from Victoria Station. When 
we are old, perhaps we shall go down to Brighton alone, together. 

You are very vulnerable, but so too are all things both beautiful 
and good. 

Once when I was walking through the Dorset lanes, somewhere 
between the village where the Tolpuddle Martyrs came from and the 
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town where Hardy lived, a thought about you came into my mind, , 
far surpassing in beauty any recorded here. But by the time I had 
reached a piece of paper and a bit of pencil, 1 had forgotten it. 

These are the tools of my trade, a piece of paper, and a bit of pencil, , 
and also a room with the rent paid. - | 

I don’t need other people so much now that I| have you to think; 
about. 

I want to be first rate in your presence, or not to be in your’ 
presence at all. 

As week gives way to month, then month to year, and as the years ; 
take their place in the century, ] grow more deeply in love with you. . 

You are pure without being a prude, innocent without being | 
ignorant. Rather than stoop you refuse to conquer. Sometimes the : 
fact that I did not win you as my wife, doesn’t hurt me so much as _ 
the thought that my son lost you as a mother. What more can a 
man say to a woman? If there is indeed anything more, I should like 
one day to learn what it is, so that I could say it to you. 

My heart is a city, which should you ever care or need to enter it, 
whatever the circumstances of your coming or the condition of 
the visitor, will receive you, as Venice received Marco Polo that 
day he got back from China. This statement will remain true, what- 
ever you may do, or have done to you, throughout a long life. 
Because my love for you will always be the Doge of that city to 
which I have likened my heart. For the thought of you is like a flag 
flying over that heart for ever. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. For nearly five whole - 
years since coming away from Jerusalem, until meeting you, not 
only did I not write, but | did not want to write. Then having met 
you, I sat down and wrote a whole book. 

What we are working up to is, that everybody should love every- 
body else the way I love you. That is the only sure way to bring 
social justice about. We shall never get there, but that is the direc- 
tion our efforts should take. Perhaps, in terms of tens of thousands 
of years, man will produce such a civilization. Perhaps that is the 
real hunger of history. However, if man should ever actually reach 
such a state of affairs, invaders from another planet may, arriving 
and behaving like Nazis, think we are all Jews. 

For a moment it seemed the very sun was shining through my 
words. The wind blew through each sentence. I used the stars as 
punctuation marks. A lion roared through my anger, a lark perched 
on my joy. Then I woke. up. I had been dreaming that I had been 
writing a poem about you. 

It all began when I saw you and it won't end until I forget you. 
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_ Then have you ever known a morning forget the dawn? 


A As a clock doesn’t know the time, but just tells it, so too you don’t 

know the wonders you suggest. People who don’t like beauty, 
goodness and liberty will not like you. 

__ Drake back from the Indies, never approached the court of Queen 

Elizabeth with more excitement than I approached your door. 

' Perhaps one day in a generation or two’s time, a woman like you 
may fall in love with a man like me. 

__ I have written and re-written this, then written it again. I have 

_ read and re-read this and then read it again. But nowhere, not even 
for a sentence has it really translated my feelings about you into 
danguage. My eyes themselves feel holy since they’ve looked at you. 

Once, and only once, I promise you, when I was furious with 
you, I called on the ghost of my son to come and haunt you. My 
son was never born and had he been, you would have been his 
mother. 

Sometimes | feel I have no right even to think about you, as if by 
perpetually doing so, | am in some queer sort of way infringing on 
your privacy. 

Why could I never win you or her? Why could I never write a 
poem? Why couldn’t I even get killed defending Jerusalem, or attack- 
ing the Nazis along the shores of France? Surely, it is too simple to 
say that I was not good enough. 

When I was very young, this is all the excuse I can offer, when 
sitting around with other writers, some of whom will get theirs in 
the end, we used to wonder where our L.C.C. blue plaques would be 
put up. I always wanted mine to be on the Continental platform at 
Victoria Station and for it to read ‘He waited here’. It is not nearly 
as sad as it seems, for after all, something much better happened to 
me at Victoria Station, I fell in love with you. 

Should anything I ever happen to write call forth, in the minds 
of a few readers, something on the credit side, I would like them, to 
pay me, by having a great regard for you. 

The best definition or description of love that I can think of, and 
I have thought about it a lot, is that one is in love with that person 
towards whom one uses the best of oneself. 

All love is the same, whether one is in love with a girl, a man, God, 
or an idea. John of the Cross was in love with God, but reading his 
great poem, one might easily think it was with a girl. — 

| want you to wear this around your heart, as you might wear an 
emerald around your body. Because you yourself, are like some 
great jewel, hung around the neck of time. 

The difference between being in the presence of someone one 
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loves and being in the company of someone, one does not love, is | 
the great difference between real poetry and middling prose, the 
difference between the Sainte Chappelle and a block of flats in 


Ealing Broadway. 

I’ve told you all the good things about myself, other people will 
tell you all the bad ones. 

Any good things I may have done in my life, I did because I was in 
love. All the bad things I did, I did because I was hungry. This indeed, 
and in full, is my autobiography. 

I would have liked to have been able to say to you, all through 
my life ‘Same place, same time’. Meaning at home, for ever. 

I must get my heart out of your life, and you out of my mind, if 
not out of my memory. 

Let us get this straight, I only loved you so deeply because I wanted 
you so much. | wanted you with my heart and with my soul as much 
as I did with my body, and I wanted your heart and soul as much as 
I wanted your body. 

You have left an echo in my senses. In the long run you know, 
equality between a man and a woman is more attractive than 
domination or submission. It’s the sharing that is so exciting. 

The thing I find most attractive about you, except for the kindness 
of your face, and even beyond that is your sense of justice, which 
is as much a part of you as height is of the Alps. To live in communion 
with that, for the rest of my life, was indeed my desire. 

Of course, love is a useful thing, most people use it, to give their 
lust a bit of dignity. 

You've got yourself a bank account in my heart, with an over- 
draft that it is impossible to exhaust. 

I will let you into a secret; I never saw you properly really, for 
each time you came into a room, all I ever saw was a poem of light. 

I often thought that if you had any brains, you would fall in love 
with me, but that is not true either, because I know a woman who 
has as good a mind as Ignazio Silone, and she didn’t fall in love with 
me either. At least not ‘in that way’. 

You're hardly a suitable model for a conventional statue of 
fecundity, straight as a matchstick, tall as a tree, yet every time I saw 
you, I heard our children playing not in the next room, but in the 
next decade. 

Are you beautiful or is it only the thoughts I have about you that 
are so beautiful? Then without you I could not have had those 
thoughts. . 

Your tears will be running down my heart, long after they have 
dried in your eyes. 
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_ On arrival in Heaven, one set of people are going to be allowed 

to come back and have a second life; those who were never once 
during their whole lives loved by the person they loved. Perhaps then 

we will really meet again. 

__ You gave me back something that belonged to me, something 

that you did not take away. My confidence in myself. 

' You are so different from nearly everybody else, yet you have 

the same silly taste in men. 

__ I did give you one thing you wanted, I gave you my absence. 

_ The ability to love deeply and steadfastly is rarer than great talent. 
Talent should be the servant of love. For without love, talent is like 
‘Sex with only one body. Although, the little bit of history that I 
know, shows many examples of people who are capable of great love 
and have no other talent whatsoever; La Fayette and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti. Those with the greatest talent of all are often those who 
loved most deeply, Socrates, Jesus, Spinoza, Dante, Shakespeare, St 

"Francis, Blake, Mazzini, Einstein, and Yeats. There is a lot of Jews in 
that lot. The prouder a man is, the deeper his love. Although love be- 
gins with oneself, it is real, it is not selfish. A love that is not per- 
manent in some form or other is not love at all. 

The afternoon I fell in love with you as we were walking, dodging 
the ‘Vespas’, between the Piazza Navona and the Fontana di Trevi, I 
wanted to hurl my heart against the clock of time to stop it ticking, 
to let you remain forever as young and beautiful as you were at that 
moment. 

As you drank the water from the fountain and made your wish, 
as women did on that spot before Our Lord was born, I knew that 
your wish was that you would get from another man, one particular 
other man, everything that I wanted to give you. And I knew that 
you didn’t want it from me and that he didn’t have it to give. 

Love is an act of worship, it is a religious thing. Sex without love 
is like Mass would be without the bread and wine. But then love 
Without sex, if it be the love of a man for a woman, is like Mass 
would be if there had been no Crucifixion. 

If you lie on my thoughts the bed itself will make love to you. 

Although I know you will never come towards me, | stand and 
love you as you walk. Walk towards happiness and you'll take my 
heart-with you. 

The day on which you marry, a man you love who loves you, | 
shall feel like a bridegroom. 

I always expect those I love, you and her, real artists and Jews to 
be better than everybody else and occasionally when they are not, I 
get very cross and equally hurt. 
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The need I have for you is the load I carry. But then the love I) 
bear you is the crown I wear. But I am no St Christopher, the river: 
is too wide. ; 

I’m not jealous that you prefer him to me, but I am furiously 
jealous that he prefers such silly women to you. 

When you turned me down, it was as if the Host really did come 
to life in the priest’s hands and say, you can’t consecrate me, you 
are not good looking enough. 

I know a queen who, because of her taste in men, has to wage war: 
with sluts and lose. Men who are very attractive to women have such 
bad taste in women, it is almost as if a great poet wrote an ode in 
praise of Hitler. 

They tell me that I repeat myself. Then after all love itself is a 
repetition. If I had won her love I would have kissed her more than 
once. 

As I sit here and look at myself in the looking glass, of my love for: 
you, what do I see? 

A man who owns nothing, one who has accomplished nothing. A 
man with no wife, no children and no home. A poet with no poems, 
a writer with no books. : 

I, who have hated tyranny, have stopped no injustice. I, who love: 
beauty, have made no beautiful thing. 

Where is the slave who is free because of my song, where indeed! 
is the song? 

I, who have made voyages deep into the human heart, have not! 
discovered even the smallest island. 

No children are playing because of my love. No woman is happy’ 
because I once looked on her, or proud because | stayed to reverence: 
what at first I only enjoyed. 

No prisoner is free because I have lived. No Jew was saved because: 
I went to Jerusalem. 

My protests have not turned to freedom, my shouting has not. 
mellowed into song. 

I have opened no doors, nor have I torn down any barbed wire. 

Nothing I have sown has yet been harvested. No building that I 
planned has been built. No boat I launched has sailed. No prescription 
I gave has cured. I broke no batons, silenced few insults. No woman 
awaits my advice, no child my praise. 

I have not made my daily bread out of the toilings of an angry pen. 

However, my failure is given some dignity by the fact that for 
whole years I both wanted and did actually try to do these things. 

Perhaps some day, some words I have written will be used to ease 
a heart in pain or to saw away the legs of some bully’s chair. 
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. A If then I am ever praised by men, I shall send the laurel leaves to 
you. 

_ Here then are some of the thoughts I have thought about you, 
Some too of the feelings I have felt towards you, since first I met you 
in the full morning of my maturity. It was not calf love, nor was it 
_4 swan song. Ultimately maturity is more attractive than youth. 

After all a flower is far more beautiful than a bud. I have tried to 
make it simple and I have tried to make it beautiful. I don’t know 
whether I have succeeded, but nothing less would have been worthy 

of you. From now onwards, my life will be an attempt to treat the 

world the way I wanted to be allowed to treat you. 

The memory of your face is imprinted on my mind as permanently 
as Our Lord’s is on St Veronica’s handkerchief. 

If ever I have a son I will leave him my regard for you as a legacy. 
I will leave him too my love for poetry, liberty and Jerusalem, 

Jerusalem being a symbol of people who get bullied for any reason 
whatsoever. Here then, together with the few real friends of my life, 

is what I have loved and valued most. Naturally I would want to 

leave their memory to him. 

And no son of mine, will have for his mother a woman, other 
than a woman I love who loves me, whatever her colour, class, race 
or creed. 

I was never asked to dance when you were dancing, nor to sing 
while you sang, but I have wept where you have wept and out of 
our weeping have made, a footnote to the poetry of others. You 
really were beautiful you know, as beautiful as a thought of Spinoza. 
But I’m off, out of the doss house of your taste in sex, and I’ll take 
you and your first-rate goodness, over the verbs and through the 
commas into the minds of one or two lonely people decade after 
decade as long as this language is alive. And it could be translated 
too, into Hebrew, into Gaelic, into Italian, into any language a man 
uses, when he looks into a woman’s face, and thanks her for being 
alive. 

I could never get you into my arms or into my life, but it is just 
possible, and of course, only just possible, that I will have the power 
to take you with me into the literature of England, and if I do, you'll 
have an Irish accent. 

Sometimes my love makes me snow blind, so as the burnished sun 
curves upwards in the sky, through all the whiteness of an arctic 
day, and a long dead winter is miracled to spring, I see moving to- 
wards me, the shadow of a woman and the shadow of a child. 

The beauty of a woman’s body can make the beauty in a man’s 
mind become more beautiful still. My heart is her lover, my spirit 
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her spouse. My dreams are her children: she brings them up well. 
My mind is more beautiful than ever it could have been if I had not 
seen her body. My spirit has kissed her, my soul has held her in its 
arms. 

Once I saw my thoughts drive the sorrow from her face, that was 
the nearest I got to a vision beheld. 

And now I am alone again, alone with my dream. And this is my 
dream. That one day here on this earth, everybody who is born will 
live out their lives to its just end, in love, reverence, excitement and 
happiness. How this is going to happen I don’t know. That it just 
might possibly really happen, I believe is worth believing. Now 
should they be tempted to laugh at my dream, I must warn them, 
that their laughter will only be heard as an echo against the walls 
of that dream. 

Horseman, ride on, past a world of motor-scooters and suburbs 
where there is no hay for your horse and no sword for your foes. 
Because if I had won fame, I would have used it, in defence of 
humble things and in the service of the rare. And this in part and 
perhaps but only in part and only perhaps, is the reason, why the 
world would never let me win fame. 
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Two Poems 
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A COUNTERPOINT 


Because in winter the tree 
has blackness for itself, 
and against the wind’s pity 
the song of the wolf; 


and because, black in winter, 
(black is colour’s despair) 
when the winds enter 

to repair, repair 


with the ravage of love 
the tree’s silent centre 
(since no leaves move above 
in the dark of winter), 


with the wind its tormentor 
it takes blackness for itself, 
and from its dark centre 
the song of the wolf 


against the wind’s pity 
as its answer, answer: 
then I see that the tree 
is in winter a dancer 


with blackness for itself, 
and in solitude’s anger 
the song of the wolf 
should the wind linger. 
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Yet still the winds’ pity 
will anger with answer 
the cruel privacy 

of that dark dancer; 


and still in this winter 

with the song of the wolf 

if the wind should enter 

we take blackness for each self, 


and would build a city 
(our answer, answer) 
against the wind’s pity. 
But the wind is our dancer 


who take blackness for each self 
in our own silent centre, 

and the song of the wolf 

as our hope for winter; 


and the wind is tormentor 
with a net, net of pity 

which spreads from the centre 
of our still city; 


till the ache in our nature 
as a dark dancer, 

is pity’s each feature 
and our answer, answer. 
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THE HUMANISTS-: 


It was to have been rain, rain, and sun after; 
So much of it, sun after. It was so. 

Evening made much of it, rain, and sun after; 
The sunset slow. 


Too slow the sunset. Going, when will it go? 
We would have voices softly, not a cry, 
After the rain, sun after, sunset slow: 
Would say goodbye 


And have a light remembrance that was slow, 
Slowly sun after which destroys us now. 

I have walked back in sunset so I know. 
You can see how 


It lingers us, sun after, sunset slow: 

Sick Melancholy (it destroys us now). 

We will walk back in sunset till we know. 
We will see how 


It is the shadow after, growing so, 
Mimics the mountain that we felt today, 
The rock of it decayed in sunset slow. 
Something to say, 


That is how we explained it. Sunset slow, 
That way we keep soft voices, not a cry. 
Rain and sun after, what was there to know? 
Sick melancholy sky, 


The reign of nothing, the deceiving eye, 
Or something was there, quickly? Let it go. 
We would have voices softly, not a cry; 
The sunset slow. 
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Mood of the Month—VI 
<——_—_ 


M: mood is not that of any particular month, but of summer: 


a season which, in England, has a flavour that can scarcely 

be found anywhere else. Our summer is not as tragically 
brief and spectacular as that of the Scandinavian countries; on the 
other hand it is sufficiently short, unlike the summer of southern 
Europe, to be an exception to the general rule of day-to-day living. 
To us, the ‘normal’ life means warm clothing, and stout shoes, and 
mackintoshes, and sitting close up to heating devices of one kind or 
another: when our three months of warm weather do come along, 
the revolution in our habits has the magnitude of a change in the 
national character. ‘Late June, July, and early August,’ as ‘Palinurus’ 
mused, ‘fruit-eating months when the English become callous, 
pleasure-ridden, amorous and Elizabethan.’ 

For anyone involved with any of the arts, summer brings many 
changes over and above the normal ones. Painters hold exhibitions 
in the open air; actors take off for places like Stratford-on-Avon and 
Edinburgh; steel bands bong away melodiously in that alley down 
by the side of Foyle’s. And even the writer, whose world is neces- 
sarily so much smaller and stiller than those of his envied and colour- 
ful colleagues, whose task was sadly defined by Henry James as ‘to 
hammer out headachy fancies with a bent back at an ink-stained 
table’, feels the summer penetrate, in various ways, inside his 
carapace. 

For about three months past, workmen have been engaged in 
building two blocks of flats opposite my window, at a distance of 
about twenty-five yards. Before their efforts, even the wireless- 
boomers and the child-callers have been forced to retire. But most 
misfortunes contain some crumb of consolation; having the men 
working right in front of me has ruined my work for a whole sum- 
mer, but at least it has taught me something. 

The chief thing I have learnt from it is that the old-style working 
man is finally extinct. Most of us still carry about a mental picture of 
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| the ‘manual worker’ as a navvy in muddy trousers tied round with 
_ bands just below the knee, whose work consists mainly of swinging 
a pick. And certainly if you had mentioned the building trade to me 
afew months ago, I should have had a vision of men swarming up 
_ and down ladders with hods. But not now. These men never seem to 
_ do any lifting or carrying. The hod is a thing of the past—if there 
are any still lying about, I hope the museums will get them while 
~ there is still time. Bricks and what-not which have to be lifted in the 
higher storeys are put on to a wooden platform and then hoisted by 
means of a thing that looks like a guillotine and is worked by a noisy 
engine. Nor, as far as I remember, does one ever see a man wheeling 
a barrow. There is a sort of huge motorized barrow, with enormous 
tractor-type rear wheels, which is constantly droning backwards and 
forwards, mingling its more breathy tones with the racket of the 
ascending and descending guillotine. 
_ The workmen, in fact, are manual workers in the new sense rather 
than the old. That is, they are skilled machine operators. And this, 
] imagine, is bound to come out somewhere in their social attitudes. 
As I sit at my typewriter and watch the youth (he looks about 
eighteen) who drives the mechanical barrow, there is no doubt in 
my mind as to which of us is having the more fun. And there wouldn't 
be in his, either. 


Watching, watching . . . in winter, one hurries along, buttoned up, 
from one warmed and lighted place to the next; in summer there is 
always something going on out of doors, some temptation to linger. 
And | am convinced that many of our characteristic English summer 
activities are best taken in this spirit: cricket matches, schools sports 
days, open-air plays. 

Plays? But surely a play, indoors or out, is meant to be watched, 
to be concentrated on? In a sense, yes; but there is a special mixed 
quality about the experience of watching, say, an OUDS produc- 
tion in an Oxford college garden. 

This year, for instance, it was Dryden's All For Love in New Col- 
lege garden. Arriving too late to get to my seat without disturbing 
people, I sat down under a tree, leaning my back against its trunk, 
and peered at the play under the majestic boughs. This is an experi- 
encé quite unlike ordinary playgoing: much more complicated, even 
allowing for the fact that all our pleasures are complicated. The 
aficionado, such as myself, soon learns to cultivate a special tech- 
nique. It is definitely a mistake to try to shut everything else out 
and concentrate on the play, as one does in an ordinary theatre. Any 
attempt to do so would mean that the garden, the summer night, the 
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glimpses of tower and spire through the trees, would be wasted— 
would, indeed, be hindrances to one’s enjoyment, like the sweet- 
rustlers and coughers in a theatre. Whereas, of course, they are an 
essential part of the experience, and must be woven into it somehow. 

One’s first impression, settling into one’s place, is of leaves: mil- — 
lions of leaves, all June-green, rustling on thousands of boughs. And 
somewhere in the middle, rather dwarfed by the great trees and the 
wide, empty dusk that is beginning to settle down, a handful of 
undergraduates, their intent faces smeared with leg-brown and eye- 
shadow, pitching line after line of immortal English verse into this 
huge green dusk. The audience they are playing to is not down under- 
neath them, hidden away in darkness, but perched up on a jointed 
steel grandstand, rather like uneasy, staring chickens. And this 
audience is interesting in itself. Its members have assembled for the 
widest variety of motives. They have a son or daughter, nephew or 
niece, friend or sweetheart, involved in this business somewhere, and 
are patiently waiting to see him or her appear and then begin con- 
centrating like mad. They are professors of literature from some- 
where in the New World who know all about the play but never ex- 
pected to see it performed, and still don’t quite believe it. They are 
professors of literature from the Old World, who don’t know much 
about the play but have vague memories of seeing it, two or three 
times in twenty years, in gardens not unlike this, acted by what 
might be exactly the same young people, miraculously preserved in 
herbs between performances. Or they are people like me, taking part 
in what has come to be a ritual: people whose lives have come to be 
partly based on the belief that there is such a thing as English litera- 
ture, that it exists outside the framework of examinations and quali- 
fications and jobs, that it is vitally interesting and that to study it, 
and still more to try to add to it, is a justifiable task for a man’s life- 
time. I suppose I think of ‘literature’ as the pious think of ‘the 
Church’ — something that goes on in a continuous numinous stream, 
built up of individual men and their work and yet greater than they, 
and something that can legitimately claim one’s service and loyalty. 

But to get back to All For Love. Watching these young people act 
this old play is a pleasure as full as the restless analytical impulse as 
watching the men on the building site. How stupid it is for people 
to go on opposing ‘analysis’ to ‘pleasure’ in discussions of literature! 
I can no more imagine an intelligent person watching this play with- 
out automatically comparing, judging, analysing and balancing, than 
listening to ‘Mrs Dale’s Diary’ without knowing whether it was fic- 
tion or literal truth. Plutarch wrote a narrative about certain noble 
Romans and a fiery Egyptian queen; Shakespeare transposed it into 
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_ the key of Elizabethan English and at the same time made it a world 
_ masterpiece; Dryden, dazzled by the achievement of Shakespeare but 
- uneasily aware that ‘Within that circle none durst walk but he’, pro- 
_ duced a play that was meant to combine the pace and energy of 
_ Shakespeare with the economy and lucidity of Racine. Plutarch be- 
_ gins to seem a long way off, but he is still there, and so is the germ of 
. actual historical fact that lies behind Plutarch: after all, these were 
_ real people, and this, or something like it, did happen. And here we 
all are, on a chilly June evening, watching it enacted among the 
rustling leaves. Everything is cool, insular, a long way from the Nile. 
Port-Royal and St Paul’s Churchyard both seem nearer. And yet there 
is passion: there is the passion of the lovers for one another, there is 
the passion of the material for its form, and there is the passion of 
_ Dryden for Shakespeare. When Antony says, 
Yes, I wou’d be taken; 

But as a Roman ought, dead, my Ventidius: 

For I’ll convey my soul from Caesar’s reach, 

And lay down life my self. ’Tis time the World 

Shou’d have a Lord, and know whom to obey. 

We two have kept its Homage in suspence, 

And bent the Globe on whose each side we trod, 

Till it was dinted inwards: Let him walk 

Alone upon ’t: I’m weary of my part. 

My Torch is out; and the World stands before me 

Like a black Desart, at the approach of Night: 

I’ll lay me down, and stray no farther on. 
we recognize the effort that has gone into the lines; the image of the 
dinted globe is clumsy, and the rhythms are coarser than 
Shakespeare’s, and in any case take after the Shakespeare of Julius 
Caesar rather than of Antony and Cleopatra; yet the result is satisfy- 
ing, because it is a wonderfully concrete act of homage to 
Shakespeare; it makes us feel that Dryden understands as well as we 
do that Shakespeare is too big to be imitated, and that he shares 
exactly the same kind of pleasure in the master’s work. ‘Analysis’? 
‘Pleasure’? What do the words mean, when we try to isolate them? 


About a quarter of a century ago, I. A. Richards made a gallant 
and valuable attempt to sort out just what happens in our minds 
when we read something, and went on to construct a system of 
values which placed complex reactions, involving finer and finer 
adjustment, at the top and simple ‘stock responses’ at the bottom. 
Reading a delicately adjusted piece of writing meant that we had to 
become delicately adjusted ourselves, and this showed up in our 
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day-to-day living. It was an attractive theory, largely because it made _ 


literature and art seem important as against science, and partly, too, 
because it provided a rationale for ‘difficult’ modern poetry 
(Richards was Mr Eliot’s first academic ally, for instance). And yet, 


looking at it in cold blood, I have never been altogether convinced _ 


that complexity and precision of adjustment are really valid criteria 
in art; not only do some of the greatest works, in every sphere, seem 
the simplest, but some of the worst things (such as the examples of 
bad poetry which Richards quotes) touch off a response just as com- 
plex, just as full of interactions and reciprocities, as anything in 
great art. For the very act of perception is complex; it is a miracle of 
co-ordination, memory, selection and general equilibrium that we 
can talk, or listen, or read, at all. And often the most valuable and 
important art is of a kind that strikes boldly through the always 
attendant cluster of poised and competing impressions: 

As, for instance. Some years ago, when staying at a Portuguese 
hotel in Madeira, I went, in search of something to read, to the hotel’s 
‘library’, which consisted of the usual cupboardful of backless 
novels by people like Sapper and Naomi Jacob—sold off, presum- 
ably, from ships’ libraries as being too tattered for Cunard passen- 
gers. And there, right at the back, I was astonished to find a complete 
set of Skeat’s massive Victorian edition of Chaucer. Not only com- 
plete, but—as the booksellers say —‘mint’. I took the volume con- 
taining the ‘General Prologue’ out into the garden and began to read 
from ‘Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote’. It was an extraordi- 
nary, almost uncanny experience. I was sitting, I remember, under 
a palm tree, amid sub-tropical vegetation of various kinds, clustering 
thickly, for this was not a soignée garden by any standards. A hard 
blue sky was visible in patches overhead; hot sun struck down in 
shafts; a troop of exotic fowl, the blameless hobby of the proprietor, 
wandered up and down accompanied by a bodyguard of cats. Nearby 
lay a heap of stones, whose original purpose remained obscure, but 
which had already fascinated me because of the thousands of lizards 
who sunned themselves on its ledges and flickered in and out of its 
crannies. And here on my knee was the sober navy-blue binding, the 
gold Gothic lettering, and the solid Victorian paper and print— 
coming off it, the sudden rainy freshness of an English April, re- 
created by a poet whose triumph was to make an English sensibility 
flow through a French idiom, and to cultivate, in his dark and apoca- 
lyptic century, one humane and tranquil plot of tolerance, irony, re- 
sponsiveness. The whole effect spoke strongly of the English Middle 
Ages: partly the Middle Ages as one imagines them, through the 
minds of painters and writers in an industrial world, the focus of a 
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deep and natural longing for a simpler and slower life, and partly 
for the real Middle Ages, earthy, concrete, addicted to large-scale in- 
_tellectual systems, always happy when building a large structure— 
so that the very lines | was reading had been planned as the intro- 
duction to just such a structure which the author had finally left 
unfinished. And round the edges of Chaucer’s verse, like a solid, 
ornate frame round a painting, stood the Victorian age, as typified 
by the Rev. Professor W. W. Skeat, with his timely interventions, his 
face-saving explanations of what the reader might have been in 
danger of taking as ribaldries, and his general willingness to serve 
up the Middle Ages on a Victorian dinner-service. It was like seeing 
‘a group of Provencal peasants treading grapes on the steps of the 
Albert Memorial. Or rather, it had the incongruities of such a spec- 
tacle, but also a deep seriousness and poignancy. The wonderful 
literary flowering of late-medieval France, the humorous English 
concreteness of Chaucer’s mind, the prosaic contentment of a Vic- 
“torian country parsonage (if Skeat didn’t actually do his work in a 
country parsonage, that was what it felt like), the palms, the sun, 
the exotic fowl, the general exuberance and colour of an island 
within the latitudes of Africa. Ought I, in the interests of becoming 
the ideal reader, to have shut out everything except the ‘words on 
the page’, the ‘object as in itself it really is’? Had the sun, the Atlantic 
breeze, the lizards inert on their stones, no legitimate place in the 
experience I was undergoing? I am convinced that they had, and for 
this reason: I had always known, as one ‘knows’ a fact intellectually, 
that Chaucer was a great poet; I had so described him scores of times, 
in a spirit which it would be unkind to call ‘lip-service’, since I was 
entirely sincere and convinced; but it was there, that afternoon in 
the sub-tropical garden, that I really felt his greatness, that I turned 
from an admirer into a lover. For, amid all the disparate impres- 
sions that were crowding in and competing for my attention, his 
voice, his mind and character, were the strongest; all the other im- 
pressions grouped themselves round that English April, brought to 
me across six centuries and from another continent. 

But, lord Crist! whan that it remembreth me 

Up-on my yowthe, and on my jolitee, 

It tickleth me aboute myn herte rote. 

Unto this day it dooth myn herte bote 

That I have had my world as in my tyme. 
I might have looked up and seen the Wife of Bath coming along the 
garden path, perhaps holding up her skirts in voluble fear of the 
lizards. And I knew myself, with that old indestructible shiver, in 
the presence of greatness. 
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Dostoevsky and the Old Man’s 
Murder 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


ok. 


+ 


today, is a story that interests me the more in that Dostoey: 

sky here chooses to appear masked and disguised; even his 
language wears fancy dress; the style of The Landlady is akin t 
that of Russian legends and folk-sayings, to which it owes its cle 
bright colours and its singsong rhythm. To write it, Dostoevsk 
drew from that store of vigorous and racy tradition with which his 
city childhood had been enriched by his nurse, Alyona Frolovna. 

Let me first summarize The Landlady, which is practically un- 
known to Western readers and not appreciated by Russians. It i 
the story of Ordynov, a student of sacred art; one day, at the foo 
of an altar, he comes across a strange couple. A powerfully-buil 
old man is standing there and by his side, prostrate on the stone 
floor, a young woman is praying in tears. Her head is covered with 
the veil which, among peasant women, denotes innocence and ag 
plea for protection. Rising, she lifts it to reveal a face of greati 
beauty, still childish but ‘imbued with mysterious terror’, overt 
which ‘her tears are streaming as though to wash away some name~ 
less crime’. Ordynoy, fascinated, follows the pair, finds out where: 
they live and in a few hours succeeds in taking lodgings there.; 
Clearly, the tale lacks probability. Careless of incidentals, Dostoey~ 
sky goes straight to the essential. He who was later to construct! 
his stories with such technical perfection, keeping the tiniest wheels: 
of his machine so carefully oiled, here disregards all that and makes; 
for the heart of the matter. What is that expression of childish) 
panic on Katerina’s face? 

This peasant girl, for all her blooming beauty, wears the defence-: 
less suppliant look that foreshadows all Dostoevsky’s ‘meek ones’, 
Varenka, Natasha, Alexandra, Sonya, and their most perfect proto-: 
type, the mother of the ‘Raw Youth’: the imploring look of captives, 
irrevocably enamoured of the man who has them in his power. 

The old man’s name is Murin: a tough mujik, a mighty brigand, 
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a bit of a sorcerer no doubt; on the peaceful plains of the Volga, 
he was wont to appear on moonless nights; he was the lover of 
Katerina’s mother. 

_ The girl had been living happily at her parents’ side in a well- 
to-do peasant home, concerned only, in her innocence, with pretty 
ribbons and pious prayers. Now it happened that Murin, one day, 
took notice of her budding beauty. And then she became forever 
his, forever wretched; she fled from her home; and now she was 
living with the old magician, her life burdened with remorse. 

_ For one evening when Katerina was sitting by her mother’s side 
in the quiet house, Murin came in, went up to the hearth, gazed at 
the mother and then at the daughter, and offering the latter his 
gleaming cutlass said: “Take this and cut her throat,’ pointing to 
the mother, ‘do away with her, laugh her to scorn. And for this, O 
proud beauty, I will bow down to the ground before you.’ 

Katerina laughed but did not stir. But that laughter was enough; 

mother knew that Katerina had consented. Murin, too, under- 
stood. And on another night, a stormy night of wind and lightning, 
the house blazed up, mysteriously set on fire; the mother perished 
amid the flames; Murin and Katerina fled through the woods. ‘And 
why are your hands all bloodstained?’ Katerina asked him. “My 
hands bloodstained, beloved? From slaughtering your dogs.’ 

Now Katerina weeps on Ordynov’s shoulder, lamenting in her 
vivid speech: ‘I am accursed now, I have offended, I have done evil 
against my mother.’ For Murin constantly reminds her that she 
is a damaged soul, that she belongs to the devil: did she not desire 
her parents’ death? ‘Pray,’ he repeats, ‘pray, you sinner.’ But surely 
she is guiltless, and Murin the murderer? ‘He says that when he is 
dead he will come and fetch my sinful soul. I belong to him, I 
have sold my soul to him, he tells me I have committed mortal sin.’ 

Ordynov understands: the old man wields this power over the 
girl by holding her under the yoke of some appalling sense of guilt. 
But there is something further which he does not as yet understand, 
but which he is to learn with horror at the end of the story: Katerina, 
the innocent creature, would rather be guilty. Here we come to 
the secret of the story. Katerina loves her own remorse, chooses 
damnation, wishes to be the slave of an imaginary sin. Imaginary? 
Is she not aware that on that night of the distant past which is 
forever present, she chose to be an accomplice, in her thoughts, to 
her mother’s murder? Murin was the killer, but in her heart 
she had given consent. And so she laments, wringing her hands: 
‘But that is not my chief distress, my pain comes from elsewhere: 
what rends and breaks my heart is that I am his dishonoured slave, 
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that my shame and dishonour are dear to me, that my heart loves 
its woe as though it were joy and happiness—therein lies my misery.’ 

Such are the depths into which Dostoevsky, at twenty-four, 
plunges the first and least familiar of his creatures. . 

When Katerina repents of a crime which she has committed — 
only in imagination, considering herself henceforward the true 
culprit, she anticipates Dmitri Karamazov declaring to his judges: 
‘I am innocent of my father’s death, but I am willing to pay the 
penalty for it because I had already longed to kill him’; and the 
cry of Ivan before the tribunal: ‘Smerdyakov has committed a 
murder, but it was I who taught him that it must be committed. 
Who does not wish for his father’s death? . . . What’s that? ... 
Liars! Every man desires his father’s death.’ 

That lies ahead. But I feel that in the light of this story, written 
at the age of twenty-four, Alyosha’s dramatic plea to his brother 
Ivan reveals its appalling significance and its true importance: ‘It 
was not you that killed father, not you! Brother, I tell you once 
and for all, it was not you! You hear, once and for all!’ 

When Dostoevsky, at the age of eighteen, was confronted with 
his own father’s murder—we shall see under what circumstances— 
nobody came to reassure his conscience, to tell him: ‘It’s not you 
who killed father, not you! I tell you once and for all.’ 

To the end of his days Dostoevsky was never to be free from 
suffering and self-accusation. But ‘my shame and my dishonour are 
dear to me, my hungry heart loves to remember its woe as if it 
were joy and happiness—therein lies my misery’. 

It is not necessary to imagine things: the evidence is strong 
enough. There is no need even for comment; one need only point 
out the strong autobiographical element in this story. 

For one thing the enchantment of fable and myth, the vistas 
and distant glimpses opened up by these, which are immediately 
and universally perceivable. For another, an atmosphere of exces- 
sive pathos such as only the mind of a neuropath could delight in 
creating. The author’s presence is felt throughout, active and 
powerful, even in the details of the story—and nothing is mere 
detail in a work where every page yields a key. His anxieties, his 
obsessions— anguish about the future, the persistence of the past — 
cast their lights and shadows on every one of these Pages. 

Murin is an epileptic. Dostoevsky, fifteen years afterwards, was _ 
to assert that he did not realize at that time, or even as late as 1850 
when he was sent to the convict-prison, that he suffered from or 
even that he was liable to this disease. But old Murin convinces us 
of the contrary; as early as 1846, he is the first epileptic in that 
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ries of works in which the disease is associated with the repre- 
sentatives of both Good and Evil—Myshkin, Smerdyakov—in- 
separable from these giant figures, enhancing their greatness and 
enhanced by them, for it is without any possible doubt both the 
cause of their extravagance and the condition of their grandeur. 

_ When Ordynoy realizes that despite their mutual love Katerina 
will never be his, a sudden illness smites him: fever, hallucinations, 
delirium—and here again Dostoevsky, without more ado, borrows 
from popular fiction its crudest methods to attain astonishing ends. 
et us examine this delirium, these hallucinations: while Katerina 
nurses him, bending over his sickbed in loving distress, and with 
a sweeping rustic gesture makes the sign of the cross above his 
forehead, Ordynovy remembers the days when his mother, stooping 
over her drowsy child, ‘drew the sign of the cross over him, kissed 
him and lulled him with a gentle lullaby during the long peaceful 
nights’. But then appeared ‘a being that awoke in him a far from 
‘childish terror, that introduced into his life for the first time the 
deadly poison of suffering and tears. . . . He felt confusedly that 
this unknown old man was to dominate all his years to come, and, 
trembling, he could not tear his gaze away from him. . . . That evil 
old man who followed him everywhere . . . parted him forever from 
his poor mother and began to whisper to him a long, strange story 
which the little child’s mind could not understand but which rent 
his heart, filling him with terror and with a grief beyond his years. 
But the cruel old man hearkened neither to his tears nor to his 
prayers, and went on speaking.’ 

I shall have more to say about these astonishing lines. We shall 
see him at work, that ‘evil old man’ who introduced into the child’s 
heart ‘for the first time the deadly poison of suffering and tears’, a 
poison which was evermore to well up drop by drop through 
Dostoeysky’s work or to flow freely therein. 

[ must point out moreover that this drama, with its elements of 
folk-lore and horror-story, is steeped in a religious atmosphere. The 
student Ordynoy, in love with Katerina, is twin brother to the only 
friend the boy Dostoevsky knew. His name was Shidlovsky. 
Dostoevsky was sixteen when they became friends; Shidlovsky 
was twenty-two, a student of sacred art. Torn between faith and 
atheism, swinging from one extreme to the other, from salvation 
to complete negation, he might be a character invented by Dostoey- 
sky. But was not Shidlovsky rather the source of so many of 
Dostoevsky’s heroes? He was to die young, between an orgy and 
4 sermon, but Dostoevsky never forgot the long hours they had 
spent standing before shrines and reliquaries, or walking endlessly 
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through the back streets of St Petersburg: in Siberia at first, then in: 
the Diary of a Writer, he was to bring to maturity the reflectionss 
of this early period, dominated by Shidlovsky. . 

For in this friendship Fyodor rediscovered his roots; ten yearss 
later he was to become the loyal follower of Byelinsky the atheist 
and, not without difficulty, to renounce his childhood faith. No 
the religious instruction that he received in extreme youth merged: 
in his mind with his first secular lessons; his mother taught him) 
to read, and he learnt his letters from the Bible. Later on, as a: 
believer, Dostoevsky taught his own children the prayers whichi 
he himself had lisped, kneeling at her side. 

The themes and the visible manifestations of religious life as i 
was lived at that time amongst, and by, the Russian people, stirredi 
his feelings keenly. He would follow the service, standing, movedi 
to tears as he listened to the Book of Job: the Devil came to temp 
the righteous man, and God allowed the righteous man to beg 
tempted. Tears streamed down Fyodor’s small face. With whats 
painful emotion, too, did he watch certain sights to which hisg 
mother took him year by year, when he was only six, seven andi 
eight? They went on pilgrimages to a monastery at a considerable 
distance from Moscow; there were crowds of people, prostrate i 
prayer, hysterical cries proclaiming faith, and sudden silences whe 
some cripple was visibly healed by the touch of an elder’s hand; 
Fyodor Dostoevsky kept the impression of those days forever withi 
his innermost heart. From Father Zossima to Bishop Tikhon, andé 
to that other who, in a work that exists only in outline, the Life of. 
a Great Sinner, was to wear the supreme halo and free from his sensex 
of guilt a small boy who has committed a crime—the memory off 
these grave Elders dominates and absolves the great sinners through 
out his work, in which sin is the only, the many-sided theme. 

Dostoevsky’s faith, Dostoevsky’s mother are intimately involved 
with the innermost depths of his soul; the fact is well known andt 
I need only recall it here. 

And it was through meditating on his childhood, moreover, that 
the novelist gained perception of the nature of Earth, the Mother, 
that basis of his cosmogony: the Virgin Mother of God who was 
also Earth, the Russian motherland. Thus by singular ways he came: 
to reproduce those earliest cosmogonies that built temples to thati 
Virgin who was called ‘black’ only because she represented essential 
Matter—in which Mind has its origin. 

But with reference to The Landlady I want to point out thati 
the religious atmosphere of the story seems to have involved not 
only memories of early piety but also the recollection of his 
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mc ther’s presence. Ordynov spends his days in churches and meets 
Katerina at the foot of an altar; and the girl’s face is forever asso- 


of incense; so was his mother’s face for Dostoevsky. Ordynov, in 
spite of the love Katerina bears him, is forever separated from her 
—invitus invitam—by Murin, that evil old man who ‘introduced 
into his life for the first time the deadly poison of suffering and 
tears’, the old man with cruel eyes who ‘was to dominate all his 
ears to come’, who ‘parted him forever from his poor mother’, and 
he latter, held captive by the old man, fascinated, enamoured of 
the evil spell which caused her death, is surely Katerina herself, 
spellbound, bewitched? Let us try to realize how many personal 
secrets and confessions lie hidden within a story like The Landlady, 
without troubling to discover whether or no Dostoevsky knew 
what he was entrusting to its pages. 
Katerina is Dostoevsky’s first likeness of his mother. She, too, 
was submissive, resignedly accepting some nameless grief — perhaps, 
who knows? only her love for a senseless tyrant. Not that she 
thought of him as such. She was all love, all forgiveness, all tender 
generosity. Others judged him for her. Among a hundred witnesses 
let us choose Makarov, one of the Dostoevskys’ serfs. This simple- 
minded fellow gives us, in a few words, a cruel picture: ‘That man 
was a wild beast. He had a black soul, you see . . . but our mistress 
was a good soul. He was unkind to her, he beat her. . . .’ 

The simple words tell the whole story. Yet what they do not 
tell us as yet is that for the author of Krotkaya, Nyetotchka Nez- 
yanova and A Voice from the Underground, as for his father, love 
involved oppression, violence and destruction. 

Fyodor Dostoevsky was nearly nine years old when the tuber- 
culosis from which his mother suffered grew suddenly more acute; 
it became impossible for her to live in Moscow any longer. For 
how long, now, had little Fyodor been dreading this separation? 
His father bought two villages, Darovoe and Chermashnya, and 
sent his wife to live there. To Madame Dostoevskaya’s separation 
from her husband we owe the precious heritage of a set of letters; 
only through her pen can the absent wife comfort her husband, 
soften his heart or appease his anger; and her letters afford a glimpse 
into that closed dwelling, where outrages may have taken place 
at which we can only guess. 

The meek creature comforted her husband from afar. She had 
to comfort him constantly; when drunk, he was morose and violent. 
From her village she wrote to the ‘wild beast’: ‘Don’t distress your- 
self so, golubchik. Write to me, darling, tell me what makes you 
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unhappy, what are the gloomy thoughts that grieve you so? My _ 
heart stops beating when I think of you being so depressed. I beg _ 
you, my angel, my idol, take care of yourself for my love’s sake’ 

As for him, once his wife had left him and he had shed a few. 
tears, he relapsed into his old ways: hadn’t he been robbed of 
something? And he set to counting over and over again all the empty 
bottles, useless boxes, old shoes, even the old clothes his wife had 
left behind: ‘Write and tell me if any of your dresses, bodices, 
bonnets or anything else has been left here; and a list of what’s in 
the cupboard; try and remember, and tell me in detail. I’m afraid 
Vassilissa may be stealing things.’ 

And this, which speaks volumes: ‘Oh, how sorry I am that my 
present poverty prevents me from sending you the slightest present 
for your birthday. I am heartbroken about it.’ 

Poor? By no means. A hundred roubles was a decent salary in 
those days. He earned that much from the hospital; added to which 
he enjoyed the profits from a private practice, and free lodging. 
The doctor had a carriage and horses and seven servants, a com- 
fortable middle-class establishment. He lived with his family in | 
two spacious rooms at the hospital. But the elder sons, Mikhail and 
Fyodor, spent their whole childhood in the anteroom, in a dark 
closet under the stairs. From the depths of this closet Fyodor listened 
at night to the cries and blows which Dr Dostoevsky showered on 
his wife, and the latter’s voice imploring and beseeching him. “Why 
don’t they weep? Why don’t they moan?’ Raskolnikov was to say. — 
‘They always give everything with a meek calm look.’ 

Yet the doctor never raised his hand against his children. This 
morose creature had a cult for what, in those days, seemed pro- 
gressive. But let us not be taken in: he found a surer delight in 
punishing his wife’s tender body than in educating his children. 
And let us not assume that his children thereby escaped his tyranny; 
the mere purchase of a pencil was to call forth a variety of torments 
upon them, and for Fyodor became a mental and spiritual adven- 
ture. I shall refer to this again. I should like to quote here a 
testimony which seems to me important, since it comes from a 
biased course: Andrey Dostoevsky, Fyodor’s younger brother, 
writing his memoirs, vigorously champions his family without dis- 
crimination, like the fool he was: these memoirs are merely a 
monument to the glory of the Dostoevsky family. And so, since 
the author cannot be accused of censoriousness, the unconscious 
criticism included in the bare factual story is all the more valuable. | 
Here is a slight example: in summer the doctor joined his family 
in the village; each afternoon he would take a siesta under the 
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den trees. One of the children ‘was then forced to fan his face 
with the branch of a lime tree to keep off the flies, and to do so 
for as long as his sleep lasted’. 

i Imagine the small boy who, once away from the hospital with 
its human wreckage, and from his father’s tyranny, discovered 
Nature and freedom with passionate delight, the child of whom his 
mother said, ‘Fedya’s made of fire,’ who played at savages with 
wild excitement and galloped through the fields with cries of joy, 
lured by paths and glades and the wheat that stood so high that a 
man could hide there upright—imagine this child standing for 
hours fanning a slovenly drunkard, abject in his sleep. All the 
boozers that go staggering through the pages of Dostoevsky’s 
books are derived from the knowledge he gained as a child. But it 
was only at the threshold of death that he dared, with an unfaltering 
hand, to portray old Karamazov in the likeness of one whose wine- 
flushed features he had despised as a child. Remember the dreadful 
ords spoken by Dmitri Karamazov to his brother Alyosha: ‘Perhaps 
won't kill him, perhaps I will. . . . I’m afraid that when the time 
comes I shall find his face too hateful. . . . I feel actually sick when 
I look at him. That’s why, perhaps, I won’t be able to stop myself.’ 

As we learn much later, from the Diary of a Writer, Dostoevsky 
was as a child subject to auditory hallucinations (and to others, he 
adds). Playing in fields or woods, he would distinctly hear shouts 
of ‘Wolves, wolves! run for it!’ Panic one day sent him flying into 
the arms of the peasant Marey. Such terrors, as described in one 
of the most moving pages of the Diary, bear witness to the child’s 
abnormal nervous sensibility: a condition which the least emotion 
aggravates, and he was to be spared none of them. 

What was the scene that brought on his first epileptiform (or 
epileptic) seizure, when he was only seven? We are to learn little 
about it: merely that it took place between his parents. His first 
biographer, Orestes Miller, relates the fact, but about its cause he 
maintains a prudent, though eloquent, silence. Then he concludes: 
‘Although the person who told me this fact is related to the writer’s 
family and absolutely trustworthy, I will not repeat it.’ 

This crucial moment remains, therefore, wrapped in mystery. 
A contemporary biographer, Leonid Grossmann, relates a conversa- 
tion which he had with Anna Grigorievna, the writer’s second 
wife, shortly before her death. Reminding Anna Grigorievna of 
Miller’s words, Grossmann asked her what truth there was in their 
assertion. ‘It’s quite true,’ replied Dostoevsky’s widow. A silence 
followed. Then Grossmann asked her what the incident had been 
which was terrible enough to have caused this nervous traumatism 
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in the child. Anna Grigorievna rose and walked to the bide i 
then after a moment’s pause she said: ‘That’s a secret.’ 

But is it really a secret? In many an eloquent page written, not 
by the father but by the son, we shall read of that urge to humiliate, 
wound and destroy as a manifestation of love. . 

Dostoevsky’s letters to the doctor speak volumes about the rule 
of a father whose whole art of living was based on the worst sort 
of domestic tyranny. 

‘Send me forty roubles, you'll get me out of hell.’ Such pleas 
occur frequently in the letters sent to his father by the student at 
the Military Engineering School. All in vain; sometimes he even 
lacked the few kopeks needed to stamp the envelope. ... 

There were endless petty cruelties. The morose and lonely lad, 
who found living so difficult, was thus from the start an outsider, 
branded by misfortune—and his pride rebelled. If he suffered such 
humiliation, it was solely due to his father’s whim. 

That father was the terror and shame of his childhood. He would 
whine and snivel to arouse his wife’s pity and then insult and beat 
her; after which he would roam the wards of that paupers’ hospital 
where destitute women from pavements and basements and street- 
corners—and from brothels too—took refuge, and make his choice 
among them; then he would go back to endlessly inventorying old 
rags, broken pens, unusable crockery; in the evenings he would 
take his place, solemn and suspicious, among his wary-eyed children. 
Then he would read aloud to the family, sentimental and edifying 
books in the Russian taste of that period: if Poor Lisa recurs both 
in Poor Folk and in The Insulted and Injured, is it merely because 
Fyodor listened on so many evenings to that illustrious heroine’s 
tale of woe? Is it not also because he had inherited an enduring 
streak of sentimentality? ‘Some sons are like their fathers,’ he was 
to write later, bitterly. 

Old Karamazov, too, was to be ‘sentimental and cruel’. 

This hatred of his father, an avid, fruitful hatred which he fostered 
in his heart like a sure leaven, was no doubt enhanced by the 
fondness he bore, even in childhood, to the peasants of Darovoe; 
to those whom his father the doctor used to have flogged, some- 
times to death: one because he had not dared to bow on meeting him 
in the road, another because he had dared to bow. Remember the 
evidence of Makaroy the ploughman: ‘That man was a wild beast.’ 

Fyodor was sixteen when his mother died; the doctor, abandoning 
his hospital, his practice and Moscow, promptly made off to 
Darovoe. His wife’s death had robbed him of some mysterious 
support. He took refuge, with what one must describe as his grief, 
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n the house where his victim had died. Thenceforward, on those 
] ights he spent in solitary intensive drinking-bouts, the serfs, panic- 
stl cken or contemptuous, heard him talking to his wife’s ghost; 
he provided questions and answers both; when it was the ghost’s 
turn to speak the doctor put on a feminine voice. Terror and scorn 
intensified the peasants’ hatred; for while the stables rang un- 
‘Ceasingly with the cries of serfs under the lash, their wives and 
daughters were just as inescapably exposed to his amorous assaults. 
_ Fyodor was well aware of his father’s vicious caprices and of 
the way he punished men for being in his power. The gloom in 
his heart was darkened further; still fiercer grew his resentment 
against the cruel old man ‘who first introduced into his life the 
deadly poison of suffering and tears’. 

_ He had had enough of being enslaved and oppressed by this 
profligate and avaricious sot; so had the serfs of Darovoe. 

One morning Dr Dostoevsky drove off from Darovoe in his 
/Darouche towards Chermashnya. He never came back. He was 
picked up on the road, lying beside his overturned carriage, with 
his head broken in and his genitals crushed between two big stones. 
The horses had vanished; so had the peasants, and the coachman. 

Those who investigated the affair learnt from village talk that 
the coachman, an astute fellow who was the doctor’s favourite 
victim, had instigated and carried out the deed. 

How did the news affect Fyodor? We do not know. He was 
eighteen. We know how solitary was his life among his fellow- 
students at the Military Engineering School; we know too that he 
loved the old building, the former Mikhailovsky palace, with its 
turrets and secret stairways and deep window-recesses, and the 
forbidden rooms in which, a hundred years earlier, Tsar Paul I had 
been assassinated by his son’s faction. 

Did he suffer, then, the first pangs of needless and baseless 
remorse, did he feel the full horror of a crime committed only in 
imagination? 

Two months after the death of Dr Dostoevsky, Fyodor was 
walking along a street with his fellow-student Grigorovitch. Sud- 
'denly they saw a funeral procession, preceded by a hearse, emerge 
from a neighbouring side-street. Dostoevsky, so Grigorovitch tells 
us, started back sharply, turned to run away; but it was too late, 
he had already fallen prone on the ground, gasping. He had to be 
carried to a nearby chemist’s shop. . . . Such was the first effect 
of remorse for his ‘crime’, the murder that he wanted to commit 
and had not committed. 
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GRANITE AND RAINBOW by Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 18s.) 


There is a feeling in the air that the study of literature, the per-- 
petual examining in it and writing about it that goes on, is a sterile: 
and faintly ridiculous occupation, unfashionable if not actually’ 
damaging. One knows what is meant; ‘lit. crit.’ can become the: 
most facile of trades, so reclusive and pleasant is it, so dishonest: 
the air of omniscience which every professional critic puts on. 
sooner or later. It is a rare bird who never steps into that trap. 

It is sad, all the same, that the new volume of critical essays by ’ 
Virginia Woolf should have been greeted (as it largely has been) 
by this sort of superior mistrust, for she is surely one of the few’ 
writers of our time whose fragments are worth preserving, not. 
only because of her exceptional critical gifts, but because she is. 
a writer’s writer, worth considering in everything she has to say 
about her craft. 

Some of these essays, it is true, she would not have cared, herself, 
to see resurrected. Some were written nearly fifty years ago, when 
she was Virginia Stephen; many appeared anonymously in literary 
journals, and were part of the day to day journeyman work of a 
writer who also reviewed for a living, and did not expect such 
ephemera to be dug up. How many reputations could survive it? 
Yet hers does, and not without some small and perfect triumphs. 
There is hardly an essay which does not arrest the reader at some 
point, pursuing some obstinate difficulty of expression, analysing 
and displaying the critic’s function, laying a professional finger on 
some flaw or tracing some knot in the creative process which has 
been unravelled with success. 

One of the elements of her excellence is honesty. She is totally 
serious about her art, and opens her mind with enquiring candou 
to the art of others. Her professional equipment is as delicate as < 
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irgeon’s, and because she is herself a poet, an artist, she often 
comes marvellously close to the heart of the matter she is examin- 
ing, and can clearly and delicately expose what she finds. 
__A particularly brilliant example of her method is the essay on 
Jemingway. This was written in 1927, when Hemingway was a 
comparatively new writer; yet her summing-up could scarcely 
Ihave been more precise if she had written it twenty years later. 
‘Each word pulls its weight in the sentence. And the prevailing 
atmosphere is fine and sharp, like that of winter days when the 
boughs are bare against the sky. Yet if we had to choose one sentence 
with which to describe what Mr Hemingway attempts and some- 
times achieves, we should quote a passage from a description of 
a bullfight: “Romero never made any contortions, always it was 
straight and pure and natural in line. The others twisted themselves 
like corkscrews, their elbows raised, and leaned against the flanks 
of the bull after his horns had passed, to give a faked look of danger. 
Afterwards, all that was faked turned bad and gave an unpleasant 
feeling. . . ..” Mr Hemingway’s writing, one might paraphrase, gives 
4s now and then a real emotion, because he keeps absolute purity 
line in his movements and lets the horns (which are truth, fact, 
reality) pass him close each time. But there is something faked, 
00, which turns bad and gives an unpleasant feeling—that also 
e must face in course of time.’ Then, taking a long look at The 
un Also Rises and the short stories, Men Without Women, she 
puts an unerring finger on the fake: ‘Something indeed seems wrong 
ith the people. . . . So it would seem that the thing that is faked 
is character; Mr Hemingway leans against the flanks of that parti- 
cular bull after the horns have passed.’ 
In the same way, her admiration of Henry James (and one can 
see, to a writer of Virginia Woolf’s turn of mind, how understand- 
ing that admiration was) does not blind her to the causes of an 
neasiness which every reader of James occasionally feels. ‘Either 
through a feeling of timidity or prudery or through a lack of 
imaginative audacity, Henry James diminishes the interest and 
importance of his subject in order to bring about a symmetry 
which is dear to him. This his readers resent. We feel him there, as 
the suave showman, skilfully manipulating his characters; nipping, 
repressing; dexterously evading and ignoring, where a writer of 
greater depth or natural spirits would have taken the risk which 
his material imposes, let his sails blow full and so, perhaps, achieved 
symmetry and pattern, in themselves so delightful, all the same.’ 
These are long quotations, but they are justified if they make 
clear the peculiar quality of Virginia Woolf’s criticism, which comes 
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from knowledge, imaginative receptiveness, and a beautiful exact- 
ness of expression, so that she illuminates the work of another — 
writer while giving delight by the adventurous flow and balance _ 
of her own sentences. | 

Of course it is inevitable, in a posthumous collection of this — 
sort, that there should be unevenness. A few of the essays, perhaps, 
are not worth the pains that Miss Kirkpatrick and Dr Mary Lyon 
have taken to disinter them; not worth it, that is to say, for their 
own sake. But as a means to knowing more of ‘the prejudices, the 
instincts and the fallacies’ of Virginia Woolf’s mind, they are 
splendidly worth having. In none of her writing, for instance, does 
she give a more succinct account of what she herself was trying to 
do as a novelist than in the essay The Narrow Bridge of Art, written 
in 1927, in which she tries to foresee the novel of the future: ‘It will 
be written in prose, but in prose which has many of the character- 
istics of poetry. It will have something of the exaltation of poetry, 
but much of the ordinariness of prose. It will be dramatic, yet not 
a play. It will be read, not acted. By what name we are to call it 
is not a matter of very great importance. What is important is that 
this book which we see on the horizon may serve to express some of 
those feelings which seem at the moment to be balked by poetry 
pure and simple, and to find the drama equally inhospitable to 
them.’ What more revealing outline could one have of her own 
later novels? We recall E. M. Forster’s description of her as ‘a poet 
who wanted to write novels’; then turn back to Granite and Rainbow 
to search for the seeds of her bafflingly mingled failure and success. 

MARGARET LANE 


MASK OR FACE by Michael Redgrave. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


Most recent books about acting, particularly those from America, 
have been hard to read and digest. The authors, most of them 
propagandists of the Method, wrap their theories in a mass of 
verbiage, tangled up with jargon borrowed from science, religion, 
mathematics, Hindu philosophy and psychiatry. When one has 
laboriously peeled away the layers of verbiage from a long, involved 
paragraph one is apt to discover that all that remains at the core 
is one of the simple basic principles of acting which have been 
taught for years to students of every dramatic school in their first 
term. As Robert Morley recently remarked in a television pro-| 
gramme about the Method, one of the chief characteristics of its 


exponents is that they have a more than usual ability of making 
ten words do the work of one. 
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Jo Michae! Redarave's book is such easy reading that it is in danger 
of not being taken seriously enough by young actors who are 
followers of the Method and have become so conditioned to the 
involved style and confused terminology of the Methodists that 
they can hardly believe that there can be profundity of thought 
behind any statement which is simply expressed and easy to grasp. 
‘What makes Redgrave’s book so enjoyable is that it has the qualities 
good conversation. Most of the chapters were originally given 
as lectures, so like all good conversationalists he has varied the 
‘manner and the matter of his talk to suit his audience. Sometimes, 
talking to a non-professional audience, he does little more than 
gossip about acting, lightly but always informatively; at other times 
he is talking precisely, but always modestly, without dogmatism, 
to his fellow actors. 

Mr Redgrave, because he is an intelligent and understanding 

dmirer of the theories of Stanislavski (not all of whose precepts 
he considers by any means inviolable), is an anti-Methodist. He 
‘considers that their headquarters, the Actors Studio in New York, 
is a heretical organization which distorts many of Stanislavski’s 
precepts. What he particularly objects to is ‘the myopic way in 
which Stanislavski’s system is used.’ He sharply defines the essential 
deviation of the Methodists when he points out that they are taught 
that they must ‘feel’ everything before they do it, while Stanis- 
lavski taught his actors that they must be prepared to act and dis- 
cover the ‘truth’ of their acting through the doing of it. 

Good actors are not nearly so egotistical as they are generally 
supposed to be, so it is interesting to find that what Mr Redgrave 
particularly dislikes in the teachings of Lee Strasberg, the Arch- 
Methodist, is his statement that ‘the actor is the only artist whose 
raw material is himself’. Redgrave restates the simple fact which 
is too often ignored by the Methodists—that the actor cannot work 
on himself without relating himself to the author’s text. ‘Unhappily,’ 
adds Mr Redgrave, ‘too many of Mr Strasberg’s pupils seem to 
believe that the actors work begins and ends in himself.’ 

Addressing an imaginary Method actor he says: ‘I know that the 
word technique gives you slight feelings of nausea,’ and he goes 
on to point out that the actor’s work on himself, however subjective 
or not it may be, is very little help in finding a style for certain 
kinds of plays, that ‘detailed realism is no help at all in Shakespeare 
and that the attribute of a good and flexible voice added to clear 
diction does not preclude sincerity of truth and feeling.’ His main 
accusation against the methods of the Actors Studio is that the 
actors ‘are encouraged to turn ever inwards on to their own 
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ing Arthur said to Guinevere, 

“T think I’ll take a Guinness, dear, 
In case it should occur 

I find a sword stuck in a rock, 
That’s quite immune to storm or shock, 
And called Excalibur. 

*Twas Merlin told me that this stout 
Would help me pull the weapon out 
To which I now refer. 

And if, with Guinness, Iam able... 
T’ll stand a round to all the Table, 
Including Guinever.” 
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: personal problems. The “psycho-technique” of Stanislavski, by 
which he tried to make the “sub-conscious function naturally” 
through the “grammar” of playing which he attempted to codify, 
is all too frequently abandoned and free-play is given to the sub- 
jective, the personal and the odd. No matter how irrelevant to the 
Scene being played, the actor’s quirks and quiddities are explored 
to see if they make dramatic material suitable for him,’ 

_ The fundamental reason for Mr Redgrave’s dislike of Method 
acting is that it is only suitable for certain kinds of realistic plays. 
He considers that an excessive interest in realism in the theatre 
is a retrograde step and that any further development of realistic 
acting styles may safely be left to the cinema—where, he adds, 
most of the brightest lights from the Actors Studio sooner rather 
than later find themselves. 

When Mr Redgrave talks about Stanislavski he does not attempt 
fo expound and explain his theories: much more interestingly, he 
tells us to what extent he himself has found the system useful. He 
Stresses the fact that Stanislavski never pretended it to be anything 
but what has been called ‘a conscious codification’ of what many 
good actors do instinctively without questioning why. He points 
out that ‘what is often forgotten is that Stanislavski did not intend 
his system to be used consciously and intellectually except when 
the actor, while in process of creating a performance, senses some 
break in its continuity’. 

He makes it clear that he does not condemn any style of work 
which is not based on Stanislavski’s methods. He merely claims 
that he himself has derived great stimulus from An Actor Prepares, 
and that ‘constant reference to the high standards it demands can 
help check, to some extent, the varying quality of one’s work’. 
When he has directed plays he has tried to apply its first principles. 
‘That is to say I have tried to dissuade actors from flying at their 
parts “like French falconers’, hoping to give a performance at the 
first rehearsal, and have tried to make sure that they supply them- 
selves with a good imaginative foundation to the part.’ He main- 
tains that when actors particularly need the help of Stanislavski 
is during a long run, for unless they use the Stanislavski system to 
try to revive the imaginative faculty of believing in what they are 
doing ‘they will become morbidly dependant on their audiences 
and find that they need the stimulus of “‘a good house” or “someone 
in front” and cannot give their best except on rare and unpredict- 
able occasions’. 

Although the heresies of the Methodists and the helpfulness to 
the actor of a selective use of the Stanislavski system are ever- 
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recurring subjects in the book, it deals with many other aspects of 
acting and the theatre. A chapter entitled J am not a Camera gives 
an extremely clear analysis of the difference between acting in 
films and in the theatre. There is a particularly interesting chapter 
on Shakespeare and the Actors in which the problems of some of 
the great parts are discussed from the point of view of an actor who 
‘has himself played many of them so finely. There are what the 
author calls Notes on Direction dealing with his own work on the 
productions of Uncle Harry and Tiger at the Gates. There is an 
entertaining chapter about the relations between actors and 
audiences. Obviously this is a book for every actor to read and 
refer to again and again, but it is intended not so much for the 
practitioner as for the intelligent theatregoer who will find it 
immensely stimulating reading. But what is perhaps more interest- 
ing than anything else in this book is the way it reveals how the 
author is constantly testing the validity of his own performances 
and is unfailingly conscious of the fact that exhibitionism, while 
it is an essential part of the actor’s nature, must be kept watchfully 
and rigorously under control. 
NORMAN MARSHALL 


Two Women by Alberto Moravia. (Secker & Warburg. 18s.) 
WATER Music by Bianca VanOrden. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 18s.) 

THE GREENGAGE SUMMER by Rumer Godden. (Macmillan. 13s. 6d.) 
Taxinc IT Easy by Edward Hyams. (Longmans. 16s.) 


Moravia is a very good writer who has never written an entirely 
good book; invariably, his novels and stories are marred either by 
facility or by falsity or by both. Yet they all possess a quality 
difficult to define—perhaps authority is the word for it; it is a 
quality that great writers have in a concentrated form, and its 
presence can nullify the effects of any number of faults. In Moravia’s 
case it is not sufficiently pronounced to distract attention from his 
faults, which still obtrude; but it is there, and many modern 
novelists, who write in some ways better than he does, have not 
got it. His new novel, Two Women, illustrates once more the 
maddening mixture of mastery and vulgarity. As in The Woman 
Of Rome, the narrator is a woman—this time, Cesira, a character 
made for Anna Magnani to act: a country girl who has married 
a Roman shopkeeper and is now a widow, ignorant, mercenary, 
fiery, superstitious, yet kind-hearted and, in a primitive way, intelli- 
gent. She lives for her daughter, and the story shows the effect of 
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_War on these two, who lead a strange, perilous life in hiding in 
the hills, with brutish peasants and selfish evacuees. Great qualities 
of endurance are brought out in Cesira, but after a succession of 
violent and tragic incidents it seems that both she and her daughter, 
so fiercely protected, have been morally corrupted by the events 
_Which they have physically survived; the final pages, however, 
suggest that this corruption may not be final. 

_-It must be said that Cesira’s way of expressing herself is tedious. 
Possibly the original Italian contained colloquial subtleties, which 
‘would inevitably be lost even in so excellent a translation as Angus 
Davidson’s. What remains, to remind us of Cesira’s simplicity, is 
a cumbersome style, endlessly repetitive and needlessly explana- 
tory, cataloguing descriptive detail with the thoroughness of a 
aundry list. In spite of this device, which tries the reader’s patience, 
the author never quite gets inside Cesira; she has to explain her- 
self, when she should appear to betray herself involuntarily. The 
losses involved in the use of the first person are here greater than 
the gains. But this is merely a technical flaw; a more fundamental 
falsity mars the end of the story, As is often the case with Moravia, 
his obsession with women’s sexual experience leads him into psycho- 
logical error. Cesira’s daughter, hitherto a pious virgin, is raped in a 
brutal way, after which her nature completely changes; she becomes 
a cold-blooded prostitute and nymphomaniac. Such a development 
is possible, but although it is carefully prepared and placed it 
remains wildly unconvincing in the novel. This failure is typical 
of Moravia, who at his worst becomes clumsily salacious. In the 
middle section of the book, however, he is at his best. The long 
description of the primitive, uneventful life led by the peasants 
and evacuees in the hills, told in detail by Cesira, gradually acquires 
depth; it rings true (Moravia himself hid in the mountains during 
the German occupation) and is entirely fascinating. Angus Wilson 
has compared Moravia to Zola, and it is true that the major part 
of this book has a solidity, almost a majesty, rare in fiction since 
the nineteenth century realists. Accurate knowledge and creative 
imagination combine to bring a community to life; he makes one 
feel time passing—the days going slowly, the years fast— which is 
a difficult feat. As figures in this landscape, or as symbols of civilians 
in war, his two women satisfy; but to establish them as individuals 
Moravia had to rely on intuition, and this has let him down. 

Last year Bianca VanOrden published two long short stories, 
309 East and A Night Of Levitation, of marked originality and 
promise; original enough, in fact, to make it difficult to tell exactly 
what they promised. Her first novel, Water Music, establishes her 
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One of the great autobiographies of the century—‘as precise as a 
documentary and as personal as a novel by Victor Hugo’.— 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 16s. 


Jean Hougron — reap THE WHIRLWIND 


Finely translated by Xan Fielding, here again is that redoubtable 
character Dr Lastin of M. Hougron’s Blaze of the Sun, and the 
full story of his mysterious antecedents. 16s. 


Ernest Gebler a weex IN THE COUNTRY 


Setting his theme in the Cambrian Hills, Ernest Gébler drives 
home with relentless skill his story of human conflicts. ‘His 
characters .. . keep the reader continually occupied and attentive’ 
THE OBSERVER. 16s. 


William Trevor 


A STANDARD OF BEHAVIOUR 


In his first novel William Trevor shows an exciting ability and a 
rare promise for the future. He deftly blends a comedy of manners 
with a foreshadowing of despair in a way that will make readers 
sit up and take notice. 12s. 6d. #& 


Leonard Clark SELECTED POEMS 


Leonard Clark is a poet who writes in the enduring tradition of 
English pastoral poetry with a delicate lyrical quality and sense of 
atmosphere, that has won the esteem of Walter de la Mare and 
Dame Edith Sitwell. 15s. 


Mario Prodan CHINESE ART 


Mario Prodan lived in China for more than twenty-five years. 
His beautifully illustrated work is designed ‘to throw a little light 
on a subject which hitherto has been obscure or vague to a large 
* number of otherwise interested people’. 
) ~Profusely illustrated Book Society Recommendation 
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talent and defines it. A shapeless story of some young Americans 
; hanging about in Florence, it treats the theme of Elaine Dundy’s 

The Dud Avocado in the manner of Eudora Welty’s Delta Wedding. 
It might easily have been either facetious or trivial; only a serious 
_ writer could have sustained, as Miss VanOrden has done, its light- 
ness. Her touch is her own: perceptive, poetic, slightly brutal, it 
is witty but never self-consciously so. She has not bothered about 
plot and construction, which is perhaps a pity, but she seems to 
_ enjoy the freedom gained; when she lingers over a scene or a con- 
versation, one feels it is because she wants to, and not in order to 
satisfy the demands of a design. This funny, subtle, intelligent 
novel exactly catches the selfishness and naiveté of youth; the 
complacency of the young author and the condescension of the 
middle-aged are both avoided, however, for Miss VanOrden sees 
and understands her characters with the detachment and the 
imagination of an artist. 

Rumer Godden presents another of her personal, charming but 
rather unconvincing studies of children in The Greengage Summer. 
An English family of five (aged from sixteen downwards) are 
stranded in an hotel on the Marne when their mother falls ill; the 
sensuous impressions they receive of the house, the country, the 
people, the foreign Frenchness of it all, are delightfully conveyed. 
Into this the author has worked a melodrama concerning a gentle- 
man-burglar, lover of the hotel’s manageress, who is hiding there 
and befriends the children. All adore him; the eldest falls in love 
with him and is instrumental in his arrest. This romantic story is 
cleverly done, but its blatant contrivance degrades a novel which 
at first seems to have higher pretentions. We cease to believe in 
the children when we cease to believe in what happens to them; 
they become as artificial as the situations in which they are placed. 

The talent of Edward Hyams is best expressed in satire; Taking 
It Easy, his latest book, is a satire disguised as a straight novel, and 
its effect is blunted by the disguise. Many of the minor characters — 
obvious, in some cases hackneyed, targets for satire—are treated 
in a clever but crude and almost hasty manner; sketched in with 
broad strokes, they damage the comparative subtlety of the main 
theme. Full of intelligent observation, and always readable, the 
novel is much too long; perhaps it should have been boiled down to 
something swift, brilliant and superficial, for as it is the characters 
lack sufficient depth to survive the detailed attention they receive, 
and the deliberate fantasy with which some of the incidents are 
conceived, which would be funny in another context, here simply 
makes them unconvincing. Satirists are moralists, but in their work 
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the moral is implied; in this book Mr Hyams explains his point too 
often, lecturing us on the moral vulgarity of the age, on the 
emotional shallowness and cynical passivity prevailing in public 
and in private life. He does this with force and eloquence, and has 
provided some amusing and ingenious illustrations to his theme; 
but they remain illustrations, for they are treated with too much 
sympathy to be objects of satire and with too little to achieve a life 
of their own. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


To ‘are Ir May Concern by Alan Ross. (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d.) 

ON THE CONTINENT by Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
POETRY FOR SUPPER by R. S. Thomas. (Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d.) 
Mr Ross has an extremely sharp eye and nose for places, but oddly 
enough his purely descriptive pieces rarely make the impact that 
their material would seem to warrant. Perhaps there is too much 
material: 

Outside, among tombstones aimed at the South, 

Yews drain up the sunlight, cattle, as if 

Cut out of chalk, flat on the free curve 

Of steep slopes where, low over dew ponds, 

Gulls cruise the windmills to Wolstonbury and beyond. 

So many notions (most of them excellent) scramble for places 
that too many lines are enjambed, have feminine endings, and often 
the verse seems to have no time to breathe—to sing, rather. Indeed 
such poems are on the whole less poetic, because more constrained, 
than many equivalent passages in the author’s prose books. 

But the present collection, which represents Mr Ross’s verse from 
1952-57, contains several new departures and these are very much 
more interesting and successful. Most notable is a series of love 
poems towards the end of the book. In these, the trained senses of 
the observer report most acutely the physical aspects of the affair, 
and it is good to find what is so infrequently done in such poetry — 
the clothes, the flesh, the fard, the precise mise-en-scéene: 

She was there 
Suddenly, buttoning a blouse the colour of rust... 


_.. the dusk 


Brushing its lilac up your naked back, 
Lipstick murmuring from a sheet 
Giving up a smell of stale hyacinth ... 
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Sidgwick & Jackson 
announce 
two important October books 


T. E. LAWRENCE 
The Search for the Absolute 


by Jean Beraud Villars 


Translated from the French 
by Peter Dawnay 
A masterly biography by a 
distinguished French author 
that throws fresh light on the 
career of this celebrated figure. 
The extent to which Lawrence 
controlled and guided the Arab 
Revolt, and its importance to 
allied strategy is closely exam- 
ined, and his place in literature 
is analysed with the skill of 
a trained literary critic. 
Sir Ronald Storrs said of the 
French edition: ‘Much the best 
book on this interesting and 
historically important theme.’ 


Demy 8vo, 30s net 


OF THOSE 


ALONE 
by Robert Hutton 


At times tragic, at times witty 
and amusing, this autobio- 
graphy of an alcoholic and 
a homosexual is directly rele- 
vant to a subject of much 
topical interest. Unable to solve 
the problem of living a double 
life in this country, he moves 
abroad and leads a gay and 
somewhat rackety life in Cali- 
fornia and the South of France. 
Almost inevitably he descends 
into the depths of alcoholism 
from which he is only saved by 
the astonishing love, patience 
and fortitude of his wife. 


Demy 8vo. 18s net 


Gerald Bullett’s novel 
The Peacock 
Brides 


The author’s last work, sequel to 
THE DAUGHTERS OF MRS PEACOCK. 
‘It seems to me to epitomize all 
Gerald’s mature philosophy in the 
elegantly urbane style of which he 
had made himself master—besides 
being a delightful story.”” DANIEL 
GEORGE. 15/- 


The 
Christmas that 


Almost Wasn’t 


Ogden Nash 


A book to delight all Christmas 
lovers, young and old. Ogden 
Nash’s vivacious newverse is illus- 
trated in colour and line by his 
daughter, Linell. 10/6 


Pm Wearing 
My Ninth Pair 


of Shoes 
Hans Gunther 


Light-hearted book of a young 

German who realized his dream 

of world travel, and passion for 

seeing the Olympic Games, cover- 

ing 10,000 miles on foot. With 28 

photographs. 18/- 
SAS 


COMING OCTOBER 2 


A Cook’s Tour 
Robin Howe 


Well known for her studies of the 
cooking of many nations, Mrs 
Howe deals in this book with 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, The Lebanon, 
Jordan, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and 
India. 16 pages of photographs 


25/- 
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And even more important, these poems usually fall into a con- 
-vincing form, much more melodious and memorable than the topo- 
graphical pieces. No doubt the heightened emotion accounts for this, 
for though in his less personal verse Mr Ross is not lacking in general 
idea they do not seem passionately held. The coalescing into inevi- 
table form happens, too, in a number of lighter, anecdotal poems 
‘which, again, I think, represent a fresh development. There is a 
reassuring technical adroitness about most of these, especially the 
clever ‘Off Brighton Pier’. 

I] am not so sure about the technical success of the long poem on 
an Arctic convoy with which the book ends. There are some very 
effective passages and one cannot but admire the effort, but the 
usually short and usually irregularly rhymed lines, and the poet’s in- 
tention of giving what he calls a ‘tactical outline’ of a naval battle, 
seem to me to have denied him opportunities for amplitude of de- 
scription and for truly intimate feeling. As a result, the poem falls 
somewhat short of both the vigorous impersonalities of a piece like 
‘The Nabara’, and of the discoveries of fully-felt war poetry. 
In short, this is an uneven collection, but one which shows 
the author capable of going on to poetry of even greater feeling 
and control. 

On the Continent is the third volume of a trilogy planned and 
started many years ago under the general title of England Reclaimed. 
It consists of a series of portraits of the inhabitants (mostly English) 
of ‘a fictitious Italian Art City by the Mediterranean’ at a period just 
before the First World War, and is a readable and enjoyable book. 
The verse is very free and sometimes slapdash, but always as one is 
about to object to it one arrives at some felicity of phrase or observa- 
tion which marks it as truly poetic. Indeed, there are quite a few in- 
tense moments: 

The gypsies sit round a fire 
That burns a hole in the night 
And invests them anew 
With their lost bloom, 
Covering their faces with the gold mask of the Atridae Tp 

But most of the poetry arises out of the description of people. 
There is a ‘grouse-coloured’ Scottish housekeeper, for instance, and 
a gypsy grandmother ‘carved out of charred wood’, and a Mrs Toll- 
pepper has a ‘square face like an unfinished game of noughts and 
crosses’. These portraits are usually ironic and often savage, with the 
author relishing particularly the idea that his personae are all 
doomed to death in the not too distant future. Thus in the end a 
rather impressive picture emerges of this trivial and fated society. 
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Greeks 


What the Greeks were, did, 
thought, created and inspired, 
and how they still influence us 
today. ‘Admirable and 
entertaining’ Observer. Coloured 
pictures on every page. 12s 6d 


GRANT and POTTINGER 


Scotland 
before History 


An essay in collaboration 
between author and artist. 
‘Compulsory reading for every 
serious minded person interested 
in the past of Britain.’ 

Glyn Daniel [5s 


PIGGOTT and HENDERSON 


A History 
of Medicine 


A revised edition of this standard 
work, with added material on 
herbals, witches, mesmerism 
and the history of nursing. 

72 plates 42s . 


DOUGLAS GUTHRIE 


The Triumph of 
the Muse 


AND OTHER POEMS 
JOHN HEATH-STUBBS 


‘This is an excellent collection, and 
though the tone is generally light 

the observations are far from trivial; 
it should appeal to anyone who loves 
the witty and the well-wrought and 
who has a proper appreciation of 

the civilised virtues.” MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. I2s. 6d. net 


Third Day Lucky 


Poems by ROBIN SKELTON 


A lively and varied collection, 
distinguished by command of imagery 
and taut control of words. 

I2s. 6d. net 


The Industrial 
Muse 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 

An Anthology compiled, with 
Introduction and Comment, by 
JEREMY WARBURG and decorated 
by ROY MORGAN I5s. net 


New Grub Street 


GEORGE GISSING 
With an Introduction by 
G. W. STONIER 


* .. .brilliantly pins down several 
typical, squirming specimens of 
Victorian literary life for inspection.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT The 
World’s Classics, 9s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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_ Unfortunately, quotation does not do justice to Sir Osbert’s comic 

effects, which are almost always obtained by cumulative and repeti- 

tive means (the portraits are arranged in a series of related groups). 

About a beggar, he says ‘She based her claim on no particular in- 

| firmity’; about old gentlemen in a salon, that they ‘listened, with 

attentive faces/But with fingers scrabbling on plates for little cakes’ 
‘—and in their context such phrases seem very funny. One of the 
best group of poems succeeds in imparting to the words ‘the Neapo- 

litan Singers’ the force of a first-class gag line. 

_ I think I am not unappreciative of the virtues of Mr R. S. Thomas’s 
poetry, but from the new volume alone it would be hard to under- 

stand the great fuss that has been made about it in some quarters. 
Compression, an individual landscape, a sharp view of people, yes, 
but in the end there is not an awful lot one takes away from these 
pages. Most of the poems seem too short, and some make in a highly 

intelligent and unobvious way a point that was scarcely worth 

making. Almost the best in the book is a nice observation that needed 

to make no point, nor to be longer: 

It is a matter of a black cat 

On a bare cliff top in March 

Whose eyes anticipate 

The gorse petals; 


The formal equation of 
A domestic purr 

With the cold interiors 
Of the sea’s mirror. 

The opening poem does run to four and a half pages, but its begin- 
ning contains a number of distracting echoes of Eliot, and it con- 
tinues with some disparate sections about Welsh life which do not 
seem to me to add up to any very effective poetic statement. The 
parts, in fact, of Mr Thomas are frequently interesting, even excit- 
ing, but the whole is not equal to the sum of them. 

I do not mean to leave the impression that Poetry For Supper 
should not be bought: it should, and readers may find that these 
small pieces have, like Japanese water flowers, a power of expansion. 
They have certainly an original tone and rhythm, and one would 
like to think that Mr Thomas was capable of breaking out of what 


at the moment seems to be a set of self-imposed conventions. 
ROY FULLER 
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ANGUS WILSON 
The Middle Age of 
Mrs Eliot 


Mr. Wilson’s new novel deals with a middle-aged woman’s 
reaction to the death of her husband. Sombre, but shot 
through with Mr. Wilson’s ironic humour, The Middle Age 
of Mrs Eliot is a study of the sources of human will. It 
analyses the complex relationship between a sister and her 
brother, each faced with the terrifying problem of loneliness, 
and shows the different solutions discovered by each. We 
believe this to be Mr Wilson’s finest novel. 

November 18s 


Secker & Warburg 


EVERY READER OF 
THE LONDON MAGAZINE 
WILL WANT TO READ 


BORIS PASTERNAK 
on TRANSLATING 
SHAKESPEARE in 


The Twentieth Century 


September 1958. Obtainable on all bookstalls, 3/- 
Annual subscription 36/- (p.f.) from 26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 
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THE PENGUIN BOoK OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE. Edited by John Thompson, 
¢ Kenneth Slessor and R. G. Howarth. (Penguin. 3s. 6d.) 


Although its title suggests otherwise, this collection limits itself to 
wentieth century Australian poetry. (The editors apparently prefer 
the word verse which has always seemed to me to be what people 
who aren’t very interested in poetry call it.) This means that 
although we miss some remarkable bush ballads, we are spared the 
effusions of Charles Harpur and the coy musings of his follower, 
Henry Kendall, both of them firm nineteenth century favourites. 
What remains is an unexciting anthology which will merely serve 
to support the wrongly-held view of so many English readers, of 
Australia as existing in a kind of cultural backwater, mechanically 
and dutifully tagging along with the trends exhausted by Europe 
twenty years ago. As a refugee from Australian culture, I assert 
that this is not so. Australian painting has been fortunate in recent 
years in being represented in Europe by the figure of Sidney Nolan, 
but Australian poetry, lacking one such major and dominant 
figure, has been labouring under a disability which I fear will be 
made greater by this new Penguin. 

In the first one hundred and fifty pages, the work of twenty-four 
poets, there are perhaps two good poems: a pleasant little lyric 
by Shaw Neilson, Love’s Coming, and Max Dunn’s So easily and 
unaware, though it shows the very strong influence (to say the 
least) of another Australian poet who is Mr Dunn’s junior by 
thirty years or more. 

A certain amusement can be gained by reading the notes on 
each poet, written by the editors. There are occasional nervous 
understatements: ‘Professor Moll seldom strays from the limits of 
conventional verse-form . . . but hovers dangerously at times on 
the verge of triteness.’ ‘R. D. Fitzgerald,’ it is admitted, ‘does not 
write with ease.’ The following eighteen pages are then devoted 
to his dull, plodding, uneasy versifying. And here is a stanza from 
Professor Howarth (one of the editors of the collection): 

‘O could I take love lightly 
And only pleasure find— 
The pattern of the moment— 
How easy were my mind!’ 

But in the later part of the book, though the editors continue 
to label their contributors as ‘essentially Australian’, ‘colloquially 
Australian’, etc, the poems which are printed under these state- 
ments are either outbursts of self-conscious toughness jammed into 
an outmoded form, or careless imitations of the English poets of 
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the thirties and earlier. 
‘I remember a girl alone in the dusk, 
I remember fine rain falling in green places. 
I have put away the noise and the glare and the smell, 
The swirl and the rise and fall, the faces.’ 

This, with its nostalgic echoes of the English poets, is what 
emerged from Mr Clive Turnbull’s experiences in the Pacific War 
during the forties. 

Luckily, there are a few poems of Judith Wright to help save 
the day. ‘Brother and Sisters’ 

(‘The road turned out to be a cul-de-sac; 

stopped like a lost intention at the gate 

and never crossed the mountains to the coast. ...’), 
‘Woman to Man’ and ‘The Lost Man are the most completely suc- 
cessful. They rest gently within themselves. Judith Wright is more 
concerned with being human than with being Australian. 

In their note on Max Harris (who was once an exciting if 
erratic editor, but has never seemed to me to be a poet), the editors 
revive the Ern Malley business, and try to sit on both sides of 
the fence. 

In the forties, Max Harris had been ‘tricked’ into publishing the 
work of the untutored genius Ern Malley, who was later found to 
be the invention of two poets whose object had been to discredit 
modern poetry, by writing deliberate nonsense. But God moves 
in a mysterious way, and Ern wrote one or two lyrics which are 
far superior to many poems in this anthology. 

The introduction states that, ‘During the thirties an upthrust 
of surrealism, emanating from the self-styled ‘Angry Penguins’, 
a group of student rebels, had the effect of obscuring the face of 
the land until partly dissipated by ridicule.’ There was never any 
‘group’ of course; there rarely is at the time. The nearest approach 
to one was when the Jindyworobaks played at being dinkum 
Aussie poets. And the magazine Angry Penguins (which fostered 
no school, but aimed at publishing the best writing of the time) 
came into being in the forties, not the thirties, edited by Max 
Harris and John Reed (neither of them students then). Nor of course 
were they surrealists. Presumably the Penguin editors use the 
word loosely as a term of abuse! The literary standards of the 
people who ‘dissipated them with ridicule’ can best be gauged if I 
point out that these self-appointed critics were at the same time 
ridiculing T. S. Eliot, and post-Rupert Brooke poetry in general. 

We are given half-a-dozen poems by Mr James McAuley which 
merely prove how inferior he is to Ern Malley whom he and Harold 
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Stewart (a finer poet than McAuley) invented. More worthy of in- 
clusion are Ray Mathew, John Philip and Val Vallis, but they are 
represented here by poems that are by no means their best work. 
he best of the poets under thirty are completely ignored, and 
here are some strange omissions amongst their immediate elders — 
I think particularly of Barrie Reid. 
' The English reader is still left wondering about Australian poetry. 
Until someone edits a collection of Australian poets, without cast- 
g uneasy glances at his European audience, or worrying about 
vhat Australian poetry should be like, I can recommend as interim 
eading, Australian Bush Ballads' and any volumes of poems by 
Judith Wright. 
CHARLES OSBORNE 


1 Angus and Robertson. 3os. 
2Two books published by Angus and Robertson are currently available: 
The Two Fires (15s.) and Woman to Man (1ss.). 


ACHILLES AND THE TORTOISE by John Lincoln. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


In the second half of World War II Greek politics became incom- 
prehensible not only to friends and enemies of Greece, but equally 
to the Greeks themselves. An enormous variety of parties grew up, 
split into further parties, and that brave population which had 
proved its virtue anew suffered all the dire consequences that come 
from an excess ration of politicians. The broad outline of this 
extraordinary episode of European history will probably go un- 
recorded because the episode never had much outline. But it is 
otherwise with the detail. There was a great deal of that, and much 
of it has been admirably described. I do not know if there are any 
Greek books on the subject, apart from one by a Cretan which was 
translated by Mr Leigh Fermor, or any written from the other 
side, but the British contribution is certainly distinguished and Mr 
Lincoln’s book is a worthy addition to it. Like his fellow-writers 
in this field, he was sent out on a mission to the most valiant and 
perplexing of our allies from Middle East Headquarters. 

The story of Achilles and the Tortoise begins before the war, in 
the spring of 1939, when Mr Lincoln and a friend of his visited 
Mytilene and became attached to a married couple, Yiorgio and 
Maria Kanaris. These two had a son, Demetri, of whom their 
English visitors had been told previously. The son was devoured 
with a passion for flying and had tried to make an aeroplane him- 
self. By the time Mr Lincoln and his friend arrived, Demetri had - 
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left the island to fly as a pilot in a civilian airline operating in the — 
Belgian Congo. They never met, but the thought of the wild Icarus 
took hold of Mr Lincoln’s imagination and all his subsequent 
adventures in war had in part the nature of a quest for this en- 
thusiastic and enigmatical young man. Demetri is almost the hero — 
of the story, but if the book has a weakness it is that Mr Lincoln _ 
never conveys to the reader the credibility of his ceaseless curiosity 
about someone he never saw. Most people have at some time or 
other become inexplicably preoccupied by just such a puzzle as 
Mr Lincoln indicates, but because he never does more than indicate, 
the reader is unlikely to share the curiosity in this case. The blemish 
is a minor one; the main story is not only credible but irresistible. 
When war came Mr Lincoln joined the Brigade of Guards. His 
regular military service was not exciting and included ‘a two-year 
journey across England which ended in September 1943’. He had 
applied for service in Greece without success, and in the autumn 
of 1943 he tried again. Nothing would have come of this applica- 
tion in all probability, had he not met a Colonel in a pin-stripe suit 
in the train between Oxford and Slough. The Colonel was a man of 
influence and early in 1944 Mr Lincoln found himself in a training 
camp in Egypt. There were several British organizations concerned 
with helping the resistance in occupied Europe. Some of them were 
very questionable, none above suspicion and all of them eccentric. 
Mr Lincoln seems to have struck lucky, though much of what he 
has to tell may shock*readers who only know of this side of the 
war from Colonel Buckmaster. He soon met the great peril of 
Middle East service, that of being set down in an office with nothing 
much to do, but just as despair was setting in he received orders 
to embark for Cyprus. Before long he achieved his ambition of 
landing on a Greek island, first on Icaria and then on Samos. From 
this moment he was involved in the madhouse of Greek politics 
and the story from here on becomes so complicated that, like recent 
Greek history, it is no longer susceptible to outlining. The major 
character of the story comes on to the scene, Achilles, the leader of 
Samos Resistance. Mr Lincoln presumably sees himself as a tortoise. 
It is difficult to say what is the highlight of the book because, true 
to the facts, the story wanders and lacks shape, and also because 
there are so many highlights. One of the most remarkable pieces 
of reporting and description concerns Mr Lincoln’s return to 
Mytilene and his reunion with his friends Yiorgio and Maria. Else- 
Where in the Greek islands he had been received rapturously in 
accordance with that Greek enthusiasm for England which dates 
from Byron. In Mytilene he was received with sullen suspicion. It 
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appears that the people of this island are of a harsher character 
than their neighbours, and with fine literary workmanship Mr 
Lincoln at this point of the book conjoins earlier memories with his 
Wartime impressions of the angry Communist suspicion that met 
him. The reunion was unhappy, and he learned from the parents 
that young Demetri was dead. In no other chapters is the reader so 
likely to feel the devastating effect of the Greek mania for party 
Strife. 

The chief event of the story concerns the long complicated and 
ultimately successful intrigue undertaken by Achilles and the tor- 
toise, but chiefly by the tortoise, to obtain an enemy surrender on 
‘Samos. The story follows its usual zig-zag path, veering from thrills 
to farce, from pointed description of island life to subjective 
analysis, and Mr Lincoln’s ability to draw the people he met never 
fails him. One of his last and best pictures is that of the Bishop of 
Mytilene. Fittingly the story ends indeterminately. At the end of 
it the reader is likely to feel increased affection for Greek men and 
women, with bewildered disgust for the politics which poison their 
life with unhappiness. Next time a British Member of Parliament 
bemoans our frequently accused political apathy, it might help to 
give him this book to read. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Land Without Justice is the autobiography of his 


youth by Milovan Djilas, ex-Vice-President of 
Yugoslavia and author of The New Class. His 
picture of Montenegro, country of the blood-feud, 


is startling and deeply impressive. 25s 


That witty, wicked Honor Tracy has written 


another novel The Prospects are Pleasing, about 
the daring exploit of Thomas O’Driscoll who went 
to London to recover a painting wrongly withheld 

15s 


from the Irish people. 


Herbert Simmons, a young Negro writer, has 


CORNER BOY produced an electrifying picture of violence and 
juvenile gang warfare in an American city. 15s 
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MICHEL BUTOR, born near Lille in 1926, was at one time Lector at Manchester 
University. He has published three novels, Passage de Milan, L’emploi du 
Temps, and La Modification. The last-named will be published by Faber this 
autumn as Second Thoughts. He is one of the neo-realist group of younger — 
French writers, which includes Alain Robbe-Grillet. 
PAUL POTTS is a British Columbian who was educated at Stonyhurst and at 
the Mary School in Florence. He served in the Twelfth Commando. His article 
on George Orwell (printed in The London Magazine Vol 4 No 3) and his. 
contribution to the present number are both taken from a work in prepara- » 
tion to be A Writer’s Notebook. 


DENNIS KEENE is twenty-three years old, and graduated in English at Oxford 
in 1957. Some Of his poems appeared in Fantasy Pamphlet No 34. He was. 
co-editor of Departure and Oxford Poetry 1957. He has recently taken up a 
lectureship in English at the University of Malaya. 


DOMINIQUE ARBAN, Russian born biographer and critic living in France, . 
has made a special study of Dostoevsky for many years, and is the author - 
of Dostoevsky le Coupable from which ‘Dostoevsky and the Old Man’s; 
Murder’ is taken. She is at present at work on a new stage adaptation of ° 
The Brothers Karamazoy for the Pitoeffs. 
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The London Magazine 


Vol. 5, Number 11, will be out in mid-October and 
will contain among other contributions 


THE NEW NOVELISTS: AN ENQUIRY 
with contributions by 


Anthony Quinton, Lettice Cooper, Frank Kermode 
and Maurice Cranston 


THOMAS HARDY’S SKETCHES FOR UNPUBLISHED 
SHORT STORIES 


New poems by 


Edith Sitwell, Jack Clemo, E. J. Scovell, 
John Holloway and Terence Tiller 


Roy Fuller: Mood of the Month—VII 
Gavin Lambert: A Countess in California 


